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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 
——@—— 

The showers of April melt the. icy fetters 
which have bound the northern streams, and 
they sing their hymn of freedom as they run 
along. The opening of an American Spring is 
a very matter of fact season. We have few of 
the flowers which have had the charm of Eng- 
lish poetry added to their own loveliness. The 
Snowdrop does not bloom through our melting 
snows, nor have we many spring flowers that 
have been widely celebrated in song. The Epi- 
gaea—the fragrant and modest May Flower of the 
Pilgrims—did it only grow all over the country 
might well be taken as our emblematic Spring 
Flower, but this is found in comparatively few 
localities. Our most common harbinger of 
Spring bears the unseemly name of Skunk Cab- 
bage. This with its curiously shaped and mot- 
tled horns which are lifted up in the swamps, 
is the forerunner of the great floral procession 
which will soon come crowding on. Showers 
and sunshine in fitful alternation are the char- 
acteristics of April. Under their influence the 
dull pastures brighten into a tender green, and 
the sombre hue of the woodlands is enlivened 
by the red of the maple buds, and the warm 
gray of the poplar tassels. Nature begins to 
paint the great landscape, and the farmer, did 
he but know it, is an artist working with nature 
to help make up the picture. In plowing the 
fields he is preparing the canvas on which the 
waving grain and ripening corn shall paint gor- 
geous and ever-changing colors. 

Let us stop here upon the threshold of spring 
work and consider if the plans formed during 
the season of rest, have included all that may be 
accimplished. The main work of the farmhas 
been laid out and the labor for that must be 
done. Having provided for the staple crops, is 
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time can be spared, and which will add much 
to the comfort and attractiveness of the home- 
stead? In the Autumn we look upon the or- 
chard with its ripening fruit, with great interest, 
but we are very apt to forget it in the Spring. 
In spite of neglect the generous trees still yield 
fruit, which might be increased both in quanti- 
ty and quality, by a little extra care. If the or- 
chard bears good fruit it may be made to bear 
better by a coat of thorough manuring now, and 
judicious pruning at a late season. If the trees 
are still vigorous, “natural” ones which bear 
fruit fit for cider only, now is the time to renew 
them by grafting. If they are old and have suf- 
fered from long neglect, now is the time to plant 
a new orchard to replace them. Last year es- 
tablished the value of orchatds. It was one of 
unprecedented plenty, yet, in most places, good 
fruit brought remunerative prices, and orchard- 
ists are extending their plantations. An orchard 
of well selected trees will be a great comfort in 
one’s declining years, will be an excellent inher- 
itance to leave children, and, if the homestead 
should have to be sold, will add to its value an 
amount that will pay well for the investment. 

Another thing that should claim attention is 
the front yard, or approach to the house. A 
home-like look can, with a little pains, be given 
to a very rude dwelling. It is not boards and 
brick and mortar alone that make an attractive 
home; it is the manner in which they are put 
together. Every one, no matter how poor, has 
certain materials at his disposal, and the char- 
acter of his home will depend upon the way in 
which these are used. In the first place, let the 
front-yard be neat, and if there is neither time 
nor taste for adornment with flowers and shrubs, 
have a smooth grass plot with here and there an 
elm or maple, or other forest tree. We have 
seen a Climbing rose give to a log house an air 
of rural beauty which is quite wanting in the 
bleak, staring white houses that many a wealthy 
farmer builds. Were farmers’ dwellings made 
more attractive both within and without, their 
sons would be much less willing to leave them. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 

Accounts—In the haste tocommence plowing 
and sowing, other important interests should 
not be overlooked. A successful cultivator 
must be also.a man of good business habits; 
observant of markets, and ready to improve the 
favorable moment for either buying or selling. 
Keeping accounts will add to the thrift, and 
give more certainty to all operations. 

Let every transaction of purchase and sale, 
all contracts, terms made with hired help, time 
of their commencing work, amount of outlay 
and return for each field, animal, etc., be plain- 
ly noted, for reference. A fairly kept book is 
better evidence in a court of law than a treach- 
erous memory, or an interested witness. 





there not some other spring work for which 





Barley has vroveé a profitable croo in manv | 


localities.. Sow Spring variety on rich and well 
pulverized soil, 24 to 8. bushels per acre.. Smut 
will be prevented, and growth hastened, by soak- 
ing the seed 24 hours in a weak solution’of blue 
vitriol and then rolling it in air-slaked ‘lime, 
Moistening with tar water and rolling in’ lime, 
answers a similar purpose. It should not lie 
long after being prepared, or it will heat, 


Birds.—Prepare houses for martin’s and wren's. 
in the vicinity of the dwelling, and allow swal- 
lows access to the barn. They ate a very efii- 
cient police against destructive insects. Tame 
pigeons feed upon grain, and arenot cleanly. 


Bones,—Save all found upon, or brought upon 
the premises, and lay in a large stock, if they 
can be procured cheaply. They are better than 
any “patent” manures. Break them. with a 
sledge hammer, and put them freely in the soil 
around fruit trees. For immediate use upon 
annual crops, they need to be dissolved in’ a 
wooden hooped barrel, in one part of sulphuric 
acid and two or three parts of water. They 
need four or five weeks time. The fluid is to 
be poured off and mixed with a large quantity 
of muck. Some recommend to moisten them 
with the acid and then bury them in a heap of 
horse manure, where they will soften. 


Buildings.—Lose no time in finishing such as 
will be needed for shelter or storing produce. - 
Clean out all rubbish from barns, stables, «and 
sheds, and add all suitable materials to the com- 
post heaps. Whitewash cattle stalls, poultry 
houses and roosts, and the insides of other out- 
buildings. Keepall in repair. A good coat of 
paint where needed will more than repay its’ 
cost in preserving woodwork. ‘It is better ap- 
plied now than later in the season. ‘Trellises 
for training vines to buildings are preferable to 
fastening the plants directly upon the boards. 

Cabbages.—T hose raised in hot-beds for earliest 
marketing, may be transplanted in favorable 
weather. Early York is a favoritefield cabbage 
for market. Set in rows 2 by 24 feet. 


Calves.—Raise enough of the dest 'to keep the 
farm fully stocked.. Teach them to drink when, 


‘one or two days old. After the first week their 


food may be gradually changed from natn 
skim milk, anda few weeks later to wok oh 
shorts, rye, oat, or barley meal. Ali heat 
flour botled in milk will relieve, the scours.. 
Keep their pens dry and clean. ' 
Carrots deserve more extended culturé "as a 
field crop. They ate of high value for feeding 
horses, cattle, and sheep, in Winter. Sow on 
highly manured, mellow, deep, soil, free from 
weeds, in drills 14 inches apart. An acre re- 
quires about 2 Ibs. of seed. It should be'tested 
by sprouting before sowing; it is often poor, 
Cattle, both young and old, need an extra rel- 
ish of roots, if at hand, or grain, to keep them in 
condition as Spring advances, Restrain them 
from the pasture until a fair bite of grass is 











grown, otherwise their appetite for hay will dimin- 
ish, before they can gather enough to keep them in 
flesh. Deal liberally with working oxen ; an occa- 
sional feed of potatoes will be beneficial, with a 
regular allowance of corn meal or shorts, Give 
roomy stalls to cows about calving, and watch, to 
render them assistance if needed. In breaking 
heifers to milk, avoid teaching them to kick by 
roughly handling their teats when sore. Keep 
these well oiled, and treat them gently at all times. 


Cellare.—Clean out and whitewash at once, if not 
already done. Windows of fine wire gauze, milli- 
net, or “mosquito cloth,” are useful to admit air 
and exclude insects. If milk be kept there, it 
should be in an apartment separate from the gen- 
eral store room. Gement the floors, or lay plank 
flooring wherever it is necessary to walk. 


Clover is an important crop. In no better way 
can asoil be fertilized than by turning under a 
beavy growth of it. The first of this month isa 
good time ‘to scatter seed. over old meadows and 
pastures, and especially on winter grain fields. 
Choose the first still morning, when the ground is 
full of little frost cracks, and sow seed liberally 
with or without herds-grass seed—with it if design- 
ed for a meadow or pasture for two or three years. 
The seed falls into the frost openings, and is finely 
coveredin thawing. We have seldom failed of a 
good “catch” by this method. 


Corn.—Good seed, and either good soil or plenty 
of manure, are the essentials. Corn is one of the 
seeds most readily injured by dampness or heating— 
in the shock or crib. It is always best to test an 
average sample selected from the whole seed in ad- 
vance, by sprouting in warm soil. It is much bet- 
ter to do this than to risk the loss of a crop, or of 
many hills. The seed is the least part of the ex- 
pense. Corn is a gross feeder, and revels in plenty 
of manure of any kind. It is a sun plant, and not 
a water one. Rich land, warm and dry—drained if 
at all needed, is what fills the corn crib—and the 
purse. A heavy sod turned under is a good place 
for corn roots to revel in. 


Cranberries have almost always brought a high 
price, and are likely to. Many a useless swamp 
might be turned into a cranberry silver mine, with 
proper skill. We have given considerable informa- 
tion on the mode of doing it, in previous volumes, 
Eastwood's little work (costing 50 cents), gives some 
information on this topic, and is the only book on 
the subject we know of. 

—“ It pays,” is the testimony of hun- 
dreds of our old readers who followed our earnest 
advice and suggestions years ago. While waiting 
for sun and wind to dry out wet land, lay plans to 
prevent such delays in future, and execute these 
plans at the earliest practicable moment. Air is es- 
sential to roots growing in a soil. Air and water 
ean not both be there at once. Warmth is equally 
wecessary; but rapid or slow evaporation of water 
from the surface is like an ice bath, 


Fences.--A rail was thrown down in Winter; an 
ox saw it,and went over, leading his companions; 
they trampled down ina night ten thousand square 
feet of surface, and half spoiled a dozen or twenty 
young fruit trees. Enough said. 


Grain Fields.—-A single animal will soon tramp 
out plants that would yield a bushel. See page 38 
(February). If plants are much heaved by frost, a 
roller will often benefit them, if used where the 
ground will not be injured bythe team. Fill up the 
bare spots by harrowing or hoeing in spring-wheat— 
better have a crop of mixed wheat on the ready 

ground, than a crop of weeds. Carefully 
clean the dead furrows, and outlets of under-drains ; 
a small amount of back water may kill out a bush- 
el of grain, which two minutes time would save. 


Grass Seed.—See on Clover. Grass seed may be 
sown at the last harrowing in of oats or other 
spring grain. The lighter the covering the better. 


_ Hedges.—It is high time to set Osage Orange 
plants, for at any point where they will flourish, the 
ground is now ready to work. We should not set 
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them north of 40°, as a genéral rule. Let some- 
body else test the White Willow. Buckthorn will 
answer in many northern localities. Clean up the 
useless hedge rows along the fences; they are nur- 
series of foul weeds, and vermin. 


Hogs will probably be in better demand next Au- 
tumn, than during the past year, and the pigs should 
be cared for. Good food to the sows will reappear 
in the sucking pigs and produce earlier and more 
rapid development. 


Horses.—Inure them to hard work, gradually. 
Have a merciful harness; a hard spot or badly ad- 
justed draught may give them constant pain, and 
consequent loss of flesh, and produce a serious gall- 
ing or sore. More work; .more strengthening 
grain. Washing off mud and sand from the feet and 
rubbing down at night, will give them comfort and 
vigor, and may save scratches or othersores. Mares 
near foaling can not do hard work and bear good 
progeny: a hard day’s drive may take $10 from the 
value of a colt. 


Manures.—Don’t leave any to “waste its sweet- 
ness in the desert air,” while rotting all Summer in 
the barn-yard corners, in the pig stys or hen roosts, 
or in the privies. Every shovelful put under or 
around crops and trees will reappear greatly mul- 
tiplied in the grain bin, corn crib, or fruit cellar, 
before the season is over. No manufactured fer- 
tilizer purchased can equal the barn-produced ma- 
terial. After all this is used, it will do to try gen- 
uine Peruvian guano, superphosphate made of un- 
burned bones and not mixed with cheap matters, and 
a few other honestly made fertilizers made up prin- 
cipally of animal matters. 


Meadows,—It is easier and cheaper to aie up a 
stone now, than to grinda scythe in haying time ; 
to remove bushes and stubs now than to mend 
scythe snaths then. A roller settles the frost- 
heaved roots, and sinks the hummocks and small 
stones. Fill up the bare spots by sowing seed. 
Cattle droppings in heaps, if scattered with a long 
handled mallet, will fertilize several square feet in- 
stead of spoiling one. Fine manure, or ashes, or 
lime, spread broadcast as a top-dressing, will show 
itself in the hay mow, after (not) many days. 


Oats are relatively the highest priced grain in our 
market—75 to 83 cents a bushel just now. Where 
the insect is not feared, they are worth looking af- 
ter. Theearlierthey can besown the better. They 
like good soil but not too much rich manure, or 
the straw will grow rank and fall. 


Onions often pay well asa field crop. Any one 
cultivating them will find it well worth while to 
consult the lengthy, full directions given by 17 
practical men in our onion book, which costs but 
two dimes. See advertisement on page 127. 


Pastures.—The young grass shoots that would 
hardly make a bite for an animal now, will, after a 
few weeks growth, afford several mouthfuls of 
good nourishing forage. Hrgo—keep animals off 
from the pasture until well started. Sheep ghaw 
80 closely as to give the grass no chance to start. 
Fertilize and fill up pastures the same as meadows. 


Plowing.—See page 112. Remember that all the 
soil below you is yours, and appropriate a little 
more of it every year. Too much of the new soil 
brought up at one time may injure the whole for 
the first crop, though not afterwards. 


Potatoes—Plant early on good, mellow, clean, 
soil. Coarse, or thoroughly rotted manure is best ; 
fermenting manure is not always safe. Ashes or 
lime is generally useful, in the hill.or whole soil. 


Poultry.—More rations, more eggs. Fresh meat 
while insects are wanting, is the basis of eggs. 
Ashes or lime to roll in, helps them to keep off in- 
sects. Greasing the roosting poles. smothers the 
insects on them. 


Roads on the Farm.—A stone removed, or a root 
pulled up, may save a broken wagon or harness, 
and perhaps a balkyhorse. We find coal ashes and 
cinders make the hardest and best walks and pub- 
lic street crossings without raising high ridges. 
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Rye.—The same remarks apply to winter rye as 
to wheat. We areunable to say much about spring 
rye, and would like to hear from those who can. 


Sheep were never before in greater demand, or at 
higher prices. Every lamb will be worth saving 
and nursing. Take good care of the ewes; shelter 
from cold and rains, and separate them from the 
rest of the flock. Keep them in good heart; feed 
sparingly, if at all, with grain; they should be in 
good health, but not fat. Tag locks and filth 
shoyld be removed from their udders and elsewhere. 


Sorghum.—Prepare the soil the same as for corn, 
and plant as early as the ground and season will ad- 
mit, covering very lightly. We prefer 31% feet 
drills, the seed sown thickly, and when well start- 
ed thin out.to 10 or 12. inches.apart in the row, 
leaving the best stalks. 


Tobacco.—_See pages 108 and 104. 


Tools.—We can not too often impress the fact, 
that two men with first-rate implements will do as 
much as three men with poor ones, while the dif- 
ference in cost is not great. To be short of good 
implements is the worst economy, especially in 
thesetimes of scarcity of help, and high wages. 


Trees add to the beauty, comfort, and saleable val- 
ue of a farm. A purchaser will pay much more 
for a farm with a few well arranged trees; it looks 
better to him, though he may not notice why. 
Fruit trees are of course doubly valuable. 


Wheat.—See grain fields above. Spring wheat 
will come in well to fill the bins and take to market 
in Autumn. Sow at the earliest date the ground 
will do to work. After frosts will seldom injure it. 


oe 


Orchard and Nursery. 


This will be a busy time with both the seller 
and the purchaser of trees. The nurseryman 
will now experience the utility of preparatory 
work. If a good stock of trees was heeled in 
last Fall, in anticipation of the Spring sales, and 
if labels and packing materials are-at hand, a large 
amount of orders can be rapidly dispatched. The 
conscientious nurseryman will never send out a 
badly-grown plant or one about which there is 
any doubt as to the name, nor will he substitute a 
variety which he has for one which is not in stock. 
To those who buy trees we say, deal directly with 
the nurseryman, and do not buy of traveling tree- 
pedlars. Consider that an orehard is generally 
planted for a life-time, and a little care now will 
save much future vexation. In the first place, find 
out what varieties of fruit have done well and are 
most salable in your locality, and make the main 
planting of such sorts. Doubtful and fancy kinds 
can be sparingly planted by way of experiment. 
Having determined what to plant, send the order 
directly to the nearest reliable nurseryman. If you 
know of none, look over our advertisements. It 
will be better to pay the cost of freight from a dis- 
tance, than to plant unreliable trees if they were 
furnished without cost. If not ready to set out the 
trees as soon as they are received, dig a trench 
large enough to hold the roots, and set them in as 
close as they will stand, and cover the roots well 
with earth. Should trees become shriveled from 
drying, dig a trench and bury the whole, branches 
and all. In a few days they may be taken out 
plump and bright. 


Apple Trees should be planted early. Manure 
well and thoroughly plow the soil intended for 
the orchard. Stake the trees as soon as they are 
planted. Old trees should be cleansed as directed in 
basket note on page 103, and have a dressing of ma- 
nure and ashes spaded in about the roots. See list 
of varieties adopted by the Fruit-Growers’ Meeting, 
on page 115. 

Drainage.—Except in a naturally dry subsoil, 
drains should be laid in the orchard. Stone sewers 
or largé tiles should be used, and laid at the depth 
of 8, and better 4, feet, and near enough to are 
all water standing in the soil. 


Grafting may be done this month, and even later. 
Cions should be secured before vegetation starts. 
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The same care should be exercised in selecting 
cions as in purchasing trees. Merely grafting a 
tree does not, as many suppose, improve it, unless 
the graft is of a good kind. ,Root-grafts may be 
planted in the nursery as soon as ground is ready. 


Insects.—The war on these should never cease. 
Crush the eggs wherever found, and kill every 
moth, no matter how beautiful and innocent it 
may appear. 


Manure pays as well in the orchard as anywhere. 
Some varieties which will not bear at all if neg- 
lected, are fruitful and profitable if properly ma- 
nured. Put it into a considerable area where new 
trees are to be planted, and on the surface around 
those already growing: 


Pear Trees.—For orchard culture the best growers 
advise standards; that is, the pear grafted on pear 
stock, and not on quince. There is no danger that 
the supply of late pears will equal the demand. See 
note on page 116, and list of varieties on page 17 of 
January Agriculturist. 


Seeds of fruit and ornamental trees should be 
planted as soon as the ground is ready. These 
should be sown in drills in good mellow soil. 


Stocks.—Seedling stocks taken up last Autumn 
should be got into the ground. If neglected then, 
take np as soon as the ground is thawed, and cut 
back the root and top. : 


Pruning.—Consult last month’s Calendar. 
——o-—-—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


When the Calendar for March was prepared, there 
‘was every prospeet of an early Spring—much more 
60 than now, as a month later we make up these 
directions for April. The ground is frozen, and we 
have more snow than during February. Still, be- 
fore this paper reaches the readers, the spell of 
Winter will perhaps be broken, and the weather 
admit of active operations in the garden. Nothing 
is to be gained by “hurrying the season;” the 
ground must have time to thaw, settle, and be- 
come warm, and this will take place much earlier if 
the garden has been properly drained. In many lo- 
calities, especially at the North, the suggestions for 
last month will be appropriate now, while further 
South, and along the seashore, much other work 
may be done. To those who have a good garden, 
nothing need be said upon its importance. To 
those who have not given sufficient attention to 
this valuable part of the homestead, we would say, 
it will pay to make one. A good warm, rich soil is 
best, but if that be not found near the dwelling, al- 
most any soil can be brought into good condition 
by draining, deep plowing, and plenty of manure. 
We.know that the garden is almost always the 
most profitable portion of the farm. Keep a care- 
ful debt-and-credit account with it, crediting every 
item taken off at a fair valuation, and our state- 
ments will be proved. Should there be a slight 
deficit in the course of two or three years, it will 
be more than made up by the pleasure given, 
Have a good garden, even though it diminish the 
staple field crops by a few bushels. A wealthy 
farmer friend of. ours always has early and choice 
vegetables upon his table, but to save trouble, he 
buys them in the market of a neighboring city. 
This may do for him, and others of like means, but 
not for the great mass. But every one may, with a 
little exertion, have most luxuries of the garden 
without going to market. It may be owing some- 
what to imagination, but we always think the 
vegetables of our own raising are better than any 
that can be bought. 


A Hot-bed or Cold-Frame Substitute.—In these 
hints we often refer to hot-beds and cold frames,— 
the former a glass-covered box with a bed of warm, 
fermenting manure under the plants; the latter 
the glass. covered box without the fermenting ma- 
nure. Their construction has often been described 
in the Agriculturist, and they are so cheaply made, 
80 easily managed, and so convenient, that they 
may well find a place in most gardens. But when 
they cannot be had, other methods may be adopted 





to secure early plants. Small earthen pots are the 
best, but one of the cheapest is the use of sods. 
Cut up good green turf three or four inches deep, 
and divide it into many little squares with a knife 
or spade. Pack these pieces closely together, bot- 
tom side up, in boxes, or on boards, and plant in 
the centre of each piece, one or more seeds, of any 
plant, desired early—vegetable or flower—corn, 
peas, tomatoes, melons, cabbages, etc. Whole or 
cut potatoes may also be put in. Set in a warm 
place, as on the south side of the barn, house, or 
shed, but carry them to the cellar or a warm 
room, if a cold night or day occur. The more sun- 
shine they have the better. The only further care 
needed will be to always keep the sods moist, not 
wet. This may be done by wetting on the under 
side along the bottom boards, or by occasional 
light syringing or sprinkling from above, as 
needed. The seeds will start and get two or three 
weeks’ growth—a clear gain of so much time. 
When the soil and season admit, separate the 
pieces, and set them out in hills or drills, as re- 
quired, putting the earth well around them. The 
plants will-grow right on, all the better for having 
the sod decaying around the roots. 


Artichokes.—Uncover, and if desired to increase 
the bed, plant out suckers from old plants, in well- 
prepared beds. This is not much cultivated, 

“however, and we look upon it as rather a fancy 
vegetable, which costs more than it comes to. 


Asparagus.—This is worth far more than it costs. 
Rake off the coarser part of the winter covering of 
manure, and fork the finer portion into the soil, 
faking care not to injure the crowns. Water with 
refuse brine, or apply salt. See directions on 
forcing in March Calendar. Sow seed for new plan- 
tations in drills one foot apart. New beds may be 
made by planting out two-year-old roots. Lay the 
plot off in beds 4 feet wide, with convenient alleys 
between. The ground cannot be made too rich or 
worked too deeply. It is high culture rather than 
any particular variety that makes large asparagus. 
Three rows, one foot apart, may be put on a 4-foot 
bed, with the plants one foot apart in the rows. 
Put the crowns of the plant at least 4 inches below 
the surface, Many otherwise good beds are ruined 
by planting too near the surface. 


Beans.—Should not be planted until all danger of 
frost is past. In some places Early Valentines and 
Six Weeks may be planted late in the month. 


Bean-Poles and Fea-Brush.—These should have 
been already secured, but if it has been ‘neg- 
lected get a supply at once. Nothing looks more 
unsightly than peas stuck with brush cut after the 
leaves have started. 


Beets.—Sow the Early Bassano as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. The seed may be 
sprouted by soaking over night in warm water; 
then pour off the water and keep in a covered ves- 
sel in a warm place. It is well to dry the seed off 
before sowing, with plaster if you have it. In 
sprouting these and all other seeds, the growth 
should not be allowed to proceed too far, for if the 
little root be broken off, as it is apt to be in sow- 
ing, the germ will perish. As soon as it breaks the 
seed-coat and appears, the seed should be sown, 
What passes for the seed of the beet is really a 
kind of woody cup containing several seeds. If all 
grow, we have a number of plants very close to- 
gether. A correspondent suggests to break up the 
seeds before planting; he finds it to be a saving of 
seed, and renders future thinning much easier, We 
have never tried it, but give the suggestion for 
those who wish to experiment. The seed may be 
broken by carefully rolling between two boards. 
Sow in drills 18 inches apart. 


Broccoli.—Treat like cauliflower. 


Cabbage,—Sow in hot-beds, if not already done, or 
in sods as above, Transplant from hot-beds as soon 
as the season willallow. Early York and Sugar-Loaf 
are still among the best early sorts, and the excel- 
lent Winningstadt comes on soon after them. At 
the last of the month the sowing for a late crop 
may be made in the open ground. 








Carrots.—Sow the Early Horn in rich, deep soil, 
in drills 1 foot or 15 inches apart. 


Cauliflower.—Early plants in the hot-bed may 
now be potted off or pricked out in a cold frame, if 
they are getting large; and the season will not per- 
mit their being set in the open ground: * They will 
be none the worse for a second transplanting. In 
planting out, recollect ‘that the grou’ can sanely 
be made too rich. 


Celery.—The great difficulty with this crop is to 
get the seeds started, for they are very slow in ger- 
minating.. They may be sown on a warm border'or 
ina cold frame. A friend of ours, who never fails 
of getting a crop, piles the brush and rubbisi of 
the garden upon the bed and burns: it,.and-then 
rakes the ashes in with: the soil, and sows the.cecd 
when the bed is,cool.. No doubt this burning,over, 
the bed may be advantageously practised with 
many seeds that are slow to start... The seeds of 
weeds are killed, and the ashes act as,a fertilizer. 


Cold Frames.—These may still be advantageously 
used, to start tender seedlings. Those in which 
the plants are already up, ey have the sesh re- 
moved every fine day. 


Cress or @rass.—Sow early in rows 6 
inches apart. Sprinkle the plants with anes to 
keep off insects, 

Cucumbers.—Nothing is gained. by planting too 
early in the open air. Some for an early crop may 
be started in the hot-beds or on sods. The Early 
Russian is‘a favorite sort for an early crop. 


Drain wherever needed. There are but few 
dens that will not. pay well for draining, | 
improves the texture, admits air and warms the 
soil, making it much earlier, A drain or two cost- 
ing but little, will sometimes double the. yield of a. 
whole garden, and bring everything forward earlier. 


Egg Plants.—These cannot be forwarded, too 
soon. If not already growing in the bot-bed, they: 
should be sown at once. Pot off the plants which, 
are large enough. The Long Purple is the earliest, 
but the large Purple is most. generally cultivated. 


Garlic.—Set out the divisions of the bulbs, or 
cloves as they are called. This is little employed 
in cooking in this country. Judiciously used in 
very sma]l quantities, it. imparts.a most. delicious 
flavor to soups, stews, etc. 


Horse Radish.—New beds may be made by plant- 
ing crowns or pieces of the root. Make the bed: 
where it can remain permanently, as itis almost 
impossible to eradicate it to make) room: for 
another crop. The benefit of liberal manuring will: 
be seen in the increased size of the roots. 


Hot-beds,—Give plenty of air to, prevent: the 
plants from becoming too delicate, Stir the soil 
between the rows, which has become hardened by 
frequent watering. Weed carefully, and thin out 
the plants where crowded. In many localities the 
first of this month will be quite early enough to 
start a hot-bed for plants for the family garden.. 


Kohl Rabi,—Sow in hot-bed or sods for.early, and 
in the open ground at the Jast of the, month... 


Leeks,—Sow in rich soll in rows ¥5.inebesepart. 


Lettuce.—Transplant from the hot-bed as soon as 
the season will allow; sow’ in ‘hot-beds, or ‘cold 
frames, or in sods, arid in the open ground. There’ 
are so many varieties that we are puzzled to make 
a selection. The Neapolitan Cabbage,’ the Butter; 
and the Ice Drumhead, will satisfy every one,’ 

Manure.—There should be a bank of well-decom- 
posed manure always ready to honor all demands, 
Prepare for liquid manure. A peck:moreor leséof 
hen-dung in a barrel of water makes a wonderful 
persuader to vegetation, - 

Mustard may be sown for salad or greens a8 soom 
as the ground is open, t 

Melons.maay be started 4p, the came.way es. oneun- 
bers. Try the White Japan, if possible to procure 
the seeds. The.Jeany Lind is, very. conly.amd.gonds 

Nasturtiums are asefal and al, and very 
easily grown. They make the best of Pickles, and 
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yield beautiful flowers. Sow in a warm place the 
last of the month, and give them some support. 
Pea-brush will do, or, if near a fence, they may run 
upon strings or wires. 


Onions.—Put out Potato and Top onions, and 
sow seed in rich mellow soil. Avoid the use of 
manure containing foul seeds. Muck and ashes are 
excellent for this crop. Some cultivators burn 
over the bed to destroy the weed-seeds. Use great 
care to get pure seed. Sow thinly in drills 15 
inches apart. 

Farsley.—Sow early. It is always a long time in 
coming up. It is sometimes sown along the mar- 
gins of beds, for which it is a very pretty edging. 


Fursnips.—S8ow in rich, deep soil, at the last of 
the month, if the weather admits. A correspondent 
suggests that those of last year’s crop still in the 
ground have the tops cut off about half an inch: 
in this way they will keep good until the ground 
is needed for another crop. 


Feas.—BSee article on page 115, this number. 


—Sow in hot-bed or sods. The true 
thick-fleshed squash pepper is the best for pickling. 


Radishes.—A light, quick, sandy soil is essential. 
Unless a radish grows rapidly it is worthless. Sow 
early, and at intervals for succession. The Turnip- 
rooted and Olive-shaped are good sorts. Water 
with-liquid manure ; use ashes if attacked by insects. 


Rhubarb.—Set out whole roots or crowns, as soon 
as the ground will admit of working. Three feet 
apart is usually quite near enough to give the leaves 
room to expand. Make the ground rich with well- 
rotted manure. Fork in plenty of manure around 
the old stocks. See Calendar for February. Seed 
may be sown as early as convenient. All who could 
not get one or two year-old roots or crowns, have 
doubtless sent for seed from our distribution. The 
young seedling plants will require less room the 
first year, and may be kept in a bed, thinning out, 
or transplanting as needed to prevent crowding. 
Note the best and largest plants for after use. Ten 
to twenty roots are all that will be needed by any 
ordinary family. 

Salsify.—Sow as early as the season will admit. 
See article on page 84, last month. 


Seeds.—Many of these can be profitably raised in 
the garden, while others may be purchased more 
cheaply of those who make a business of growing 
them. Set out all roots which have becn saved for 
seed, as well as seed onions, in a rich spot, and 
where they can be daily noticed, in order that they 
may be gathered at the right time. 


Squashes.—Summer squashes may be started as 
directed for cucumbers. Winter sorts should not 
be planted until the ground is thoroughly warmed. 


Sweet Herbs.—There should always be a bed for 
these humble, yet useful tenants of the garden. 
The perennial sorts, like lavender, thyme, hyssop, 
etc., may be propagated by division of the roots. 
We prefer to start sage from the seed or from cut- 
tings. Summer savory, basil, and sweet marjoram, 
may be sown when the ground is warm. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The roots may be placed in a 
hot-bed, in order to get. sets for planting. In ab- 
sence of a hot-bed a frame of. boards may be placed 
over a heap of fermenting manure covered with a 
few inches of earth. The potatoes will soon sprout. 
The frame should be covered with boards at night 
and during cold days. 

Spinach.—There should be a good supply from 
the wintered crop. Sow early for succession, in 
drills a foot apart. 

Toumatoes.—Pot off from the hot-beds those that 
are large enough, and place the pots in a cold frame. 
See article on page 114. If not done already, start 
seed in the hot-bed, or in sods. 


Tools.—Clean every one before it is put away. If 
you have never used a spading fork or bayonet 
hoe, try them and you will not readily give them 
up. A man with a first-rate hoe or other imple- 
meat will do twice as much as two men with poor 
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tools, and the saving of time will often pay ina 
single day for the greater cost of the former. 


Turnips.—Early kinds should be sown. 


Winter Cherry or Physalis should be grown as di- 
rected for Tomatoes. 


—_—o-— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The work here will be mainly that indicated in 
last month’s Calendar. Clearing up, planting 
shrubbery, and making preparations for the open 
season, will fully occupy all the time that can be 
given to this department. New grounds may be 
laid out, and, old ones enlarged or improved. A 
garden is never finished. Each year presents 
suggestions towards that perfection which we all 
take so much pleasure in striving for, but never 
fully attain. 


Annuals.—Asters, Balsams and others may still 
be sown in hot-beds, or, in absence of this, in a 
cold frame, or in sods as described under the 
Kitchen Garden. Those started earlier should be 
thinned and weeded if they need it, and if large 
enough they should be put into small pots to be 
ready to turn out as soon as the season will permit. 
As a general thing sowing is done in the open air 
too early.—See article on early sowing on page 
115.—Still many hardy annuals can be properly put 
in as soon as the ground is in working condition. 
Two years ago we were unable to sow a large as- 
sortment of over a hundred varieties of annuals 
until June 1, and we had better success than in any 
previous year. As a general rule those annuals 
which readily spring from seed that is self-sown in 
Autumn may be put in early. Among these are 
Petunias, Whitlavia, Portulacca, Larkspurs, Candy- 
tuft, Sweet Alyssum, ete. 


Bulbs.—Many of these will show flowers this 
month. In most localities the winter covering 
may be all removed very soon. Tall-growing sorts, 
such as Crown Imperials and some of the Hya- 
cinths, will need to be staked, to prevent winds 
from breaking them down. 


Cold Frames and Pits should be opened every 
mild day, to harden off the plants before they are 
turned out. 


Climbers should be prunéd and trained. Plant 
new ones in appropriate places. The Wistaria is 
one of the favorite climbers, and will stand the 
Winter wherever it is not colder than around New- 
York. In colder localities it may be laid down and 


covered with earth. For foliage merely, nothing is - 


more beautiful than the Virginia Creeper, some- 
times called the American Ivy or Woodbine. It 
grows everywhere, and can be readily transplanted 
from the woods. It is not poisonous, as many sup- 
pose. The poisonous Ivy has a three-parted leaf, 
while that of the Virginia Creeper is five-parted. 


Hagings.—These are of great importance to the 
neatness of the garden, and are always a source of 
trouble. Tile edgings are very neat, but they are 
too expensive for most people. Box makes a neat 
edging, but it must be frequently cut, and needs ts 
be reset every few years: besides, when the Winter 
is severe it dies out in spots and becomes ragged. 
Grass edgings are easily obtained, but they require 
frequent trimming to keep the roots from spread- 
ing. Whoever will introduce a neat, hardy, and 
easily-kept edging plant, will do a good deed. We 
prefer grass edgings, neatly kept and trimmed. 
They should be 6 or 8 inches wide. It is best to 
cut the turf in an old pasture, in strips twice as 
wide as the edging, as they are more easily trans- 
ported, and can be divided with the edging-knife or 
a sharp spade, near the place they are to be laid. 


Evergreens are transplanted with best success in 
May. Norway Spruce and Arbor Vite will bear re- 
moval earlier. Never let the roots of an evergreen 
be exposed to drying winds. More attention 
should be given to broad-leaved evergreens like 
the Holly, Laurel, Rhododendrons, etc. 


Gravel Walks.—Remove all weeds and give a 
dressing of fresh gravel where needed. In making 
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new walks, be careful to select gravel that will 
pack firmly. Coarse river gravel will not answer. 


Hedges and Sereens may be set out. Buckthorn, 
Privet, and Hibiscus or ‘“Shrubby Althea,” make 
good hedges. Arbor Vite, Red Cedar, and Norway 
Spruce, are best for screens. 


Lawns.—If there are but few bare spots of 
moderate size, they may be filled with turf; if 
large, it will be necessary to sow seed. A top- 
dressing of fine compost will be beneficial: even 
coarse manure may be used if the long stuff is 
raked off after the rains have washed out the 
soluble portions. Plaster is a valuable application, 
on most lawns. 


Manure.—If the borders had a dressing in Au- 
tumn, it should be forked in. If not, give them a 
good supply of fine compost. Don’t forget that 
the trees on the lawn will thank you for manure by 
increased growth and beauty. 


Perennials and Biennials.—Set out as early as 
practicable. See page 117 for a good selection. 
Ho!lyhocks and Sweet Williams should have been 
put out in Autumn; if neglected then, attend to it 
now. When it becomes warm enough for the main 
sowing, do not forget to put in seeds in a reserve 
bed, for a future supply of these plants, 


Roses.—Plant out new, and transplant any old 
needing removal early. For ordinary culture, we 
prefer only those which bloom freely on their own 
roots. Many fine kinds are grafted, but they will 
soon disappoint those who cannot give them extra 
attention. 


Shrubs.—Plant in masses as arule. Single large 
growing specimens have a fine effect on the lawn. 
Have a regard to the winter aspect of the garden, 
and introduce evergreens where they will appear 
to good advantage when all other shrubs are bare. 
Wiegelias, Spirzeas, Japan Quince, Lilacs, Flowering 
Almond, and Plum, should be in every collection. 
Where it is desirable, increase by divisions of large 
specimens. The purple-leaved Barberry makes a 
fine contrast to the green of other shrubs. 


Trees.—Plant in every appropriate spot. Study 
the effect that will be produced, and do not plant a 
round-headed tree like a maple where a graceful 
elm would be more pleasing. Every tree has its 
particular expression, and where much planting is 
to be done, the advice of a landscape gardener 
should be taken, or standard works upon the sub- 
ject should be consulted. 


Fruit Garden. 


These hints are given under a distinct head be- 
cause in the best culture vegetables and fruits are 
grown in separate grounds, but they are equally 
applicable where circumstances require that both 
be grown together. In planting fruits of any kind 
it is important to get good sorts, and this is equally 
necessary with small fruits as with large. We have 
already given lists of pears and grapes, and on 
other pages of the present number will be found 
lists of other fruits fixed upon by practical growers 
after a full discussion upon their merits. 


Cherries.—Plant standards or dwarfs as early as 
possible. Most varieties may be dwarfed by bud- 
ding on the Mahaleb stock, when they form com- 
pact bushes suitable for the garden. 


Currants,—Old plants need no attention now 
beyond liberal manuring. Currants are generally 
left to take care of themselves, but.no plant more 
readily responds to good cultivation. Chip manure 
is excellent for them, but they will be glad of 
something better. Rooted cuttings of last year 
may now be put out where they are to stand, cut- 
ting back the last year’s growth to three or four 
buds. Cuttings made in the Fall and Winter should 
be put out; they should be put two-thirds of their 
length in the ground, and have all the buds which 
are buried removed. 


Figs.—These are sometimes grown at the North, 
but they require great care in laying down in Au- 
tumn, and even then are killed by a severe Winter. 
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Uncover as soon as the weather becomes settled. 
Gooseberries.—Treat these the same as currants. 





@rapes.—No farm or garden should be without 
this delicious fruit. There are some sorts which 
will do well without extra care, and others which 
will well repay for pruning. See reports of the 
Fruit-Growers’ meetings in March number, and ar- 
ticles on page 116. Our special premium of grapes 
will doubtless be the means of introducing good 
varieties to many localities. Where there are late 
frosts it is best to remove the winter covering of 
earth from the vines, and leave them laying on the 
ground until all danger of frost has passed, having 
straw or litter ready to throw over them in case 
protection is needed. Great care is needed in tying 
vines up to the trellis after they have started. Fork 
well-rotted manure into the borders, if not rich. 


Pears.—No garden can be complete without a 
good selection of dwarf pears. They are always the 
pets of the garden, and well repay the care be- 
stowed on them. See January Agriculturist, page 
17, for a list of choice varieties. Trees that have 
been properly grown in the nursery will have but 
one main stem, and be well furnished with 
branches, the lowest of which start from near the 
ground. Before planting out cut back at least one- 
half of the former season’s growth. 


Quinces.—Put out cuttings in rich soil. This tree 
is generally left to have its own way, but it can be 
made to grow shapely by proper pruning. 

Raspberries.—Plant out in rows 4 feet apart, with 
the plants 3 feet in the row. Uncover those buried 
for the Winter, and tie up the canes to stakes or 
trellises. Cut away the canes which fruited last 
year, if not done before. Fork a good dressing of 
manure around the roots, if not in good rich soil. 


Strawberries.—The mulching of straw applied in 
Autumn should be parted directly over the plants. 
New beds may be prepared and planted ; make them 
in good soil, and enrich it with old manure. 
Make the beds 4 feet wide, with alleys two feet 
wide between them. Three rows of plants may be 
put upon a bed of this width. Set them 18 inches 
apart each way, which will bring the outside rows 
6 inches from the edge of the bed. The plants, 
when taken up, should be prepared for planting by 
removing all the dead leaves, and shortening the 
roots about one-third. Spread out the roots evenly, 
und plant as deeply as can be conveniently done 
without leaving any soil on the crowns of the plants. 


Trellises—Should be repaired. See page 116 for 
description of a cheap and neat style of trellis, 
—~ 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Fire heat in the green-house may now be dis- 
pensed with during warm days, but will often be 
needed at night. Keep the house open as much as 
possible, in order to prepare the plants for removal 
to the grounds. Hot-houses will need much less 
fire and more air as the weather grows milder. 

Bedding Plants.—The rooted stock should be 
potted off. Cuttings of Verbenas, Ageratums, Pe- 
tunias, etc., may still be made. 

Bulbs.—The hardy kinds that are out of bloom 
may be turned into the border. 

Callas.—Water freely, and turn to keep them 
from drawing towaré the light. 

Camellias.—Those out of flower should be kept 
in a growing state. Syringe freely and prune into 
shape. Make cnttings. 

Fuschias will need more water as the blooming 
season approaches. Insert a stock of cuttings. 


Grapes.—These are in such different states of for- 
wardness that no particular directions can be given. 
Those forced early will have the fruit of a size to 
require thinning. Cut back the laterals above the 
bunches to three leaves. Syringe with water to 
which sulphur has been added, to prevent mildew. 

Insects increase rapidly, and will soon injure the 
young growth if not checked. Use whale oil soap, 
and other preventives, as already recommended. 

Inarching may be performed on oranges, lemons, 
and other shrubby plants, 








Pruning.—Head back unshapely and feeble 
plants, to induce the formation of vigorous shoots. 


Seeds of green and hot-house plants may now be 
sown. Those of tropical countries will necd a 
strong bottom heat. Where there is room sow a 
few pots with annuals, or even garden vegetables. 

Shifting.—Plants needing more room may be re- 
potted. Cut away any diseased roots. Dress 
with fresh earth those that do not need shifting. 


Water freely rapidly-growing plants. Cactuses, 
aloes, and other succulents need but little water. 


Weeds and Moss should be carefully kept down. 
—-——_o—_ 
Apiary in April. 

Strong stocks of bees need little attention now, 
except to destroy any moths that may have found 
their way into the enclosure. The moth worms 
may be found curled up on the floor of the hives on 
cold mornings, whence they are easily removed on 
raising the hive....Clean out all filth, and any clus- 
ters of dead bees about the combs. The bees col- 
lect pollen, and but very little honey at this season, 
If the store of honey in any hive has fallen short, 
put a supply in shallow dishes under the boxes, 
with shavings or chips in it for the bees to alight 
on....When short of home rations at this season, 
bees are prone to rob others. Watch for unusual 
excitement towardsevening. A strong hive attack- 
ed will usually defend itself, especially if the en- 
trance be contracted so that they can meet the in- 
truders one at a time. Weak colonies should be 
removed at once toa cellar or dark room, until 
after a few warm days, when the poachers will have 
turned to honest pursuits. Stop depredations as 
early as possible; a successful robbery emboldens 
them to further free-booting....It is seldom ad- 
visable to disturb bees already doing well. If 
changes are to be made to movable frame hives or 
otherwise, let it be done now. Look out now for 
any more hives needed at the swarming season. 





Strawberry Exhibition. 


AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


$50 in Prizes. 


The Proprietor of the Agriculturist invites Strawberry 
Growers, of this vicinity and elsewhere, to make an exhi- 
bition of their choice fruit on Thursday and Friday, June 
18th and 19th.* at the American Agriculturist Office ; and 
to give zest to the exhibition, offers the following 

PRIZES: 

A—For best 25 approved varieties (one quart each)... 87 
B—Second prize.....cceecececcscerccecccscsccvsveces 4 
C—Third prize....-..ceseee cecereseseee seceeeaceces 2 

D—For best dish of market berries (two quarts of 

one variety.—It will be very desirable to show 
lants with fruit in addition)............... sceten 3 
E—For second and third best do. do, $3, 
F—For largest three berries of one variety, (weight 
and size both being considered) ......+- . s-+s+ees 
G—For best New Seedling not before exhibited.... 
H—For Second Best Seedling not before exhibited... 
I —For best flavored Strawberries (one quart).. ef 
J —For best quart of White Strawberries...... 
K—For best quart Everbearing yi 
L—For best quart of Bonte St. Julien...........+..4. 
M—For best quart of La Constante.............; cece 
N—For best pint of Princesse Frederick William.... 
O—For best pint of Empress Eugenie................ 
P—For best pint of Marguerite.......-.++eere0- soeee 
pat best quart Fillmore.....+-+.sseeeeeeseseerece 

—For best quart Cutter.......0.--.-serereeeseeenees 
S—For best quart of Triomphe de Gand............. 
T—For best quart Wilson’s Albany...... je 
U—For best quart Hooker’s Seedling. 
V—For best quart Hovey’s Seedling. 
bbe haces Meer 9 ar eaten Bate 

—For best quart Jenny Lind,.......... .-sseeseeees 
Y—For best ont Vicomtesse Hericart deThury...... & 

(Ge No sample can compete for more than one prize, 

The berries to come in competition for the premiums 
must be upon the tables as early as 11 A. M. on Thursday 
June 18th, and each specimen must be correctly labeled, 
The Awarding Committee will attend to their duties at 
12 M.—The exhibition will not open tothe public until 
2 P.M. When the premiums are awarded, the names, resi- 
dence, and places of business of the exhibitors will be put 


upon the specimens, and the prize samples designated. 


No Fruit exhibited will be removed before Friday 
evening without special permit. 

The Committee of Award appointed by the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Meeting, will consist of some of the most noted and 
reliable judges of fruits in the country. 

* Should any peculiarity of the season require a change 


to be made in the date of holding the exhibition, notice 
will be given in the June Agriculfurist.; * 
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Small Fruits—Good Varieties. * 


Since our inside sheet went to press, the N. Y. Fruir 
Growers’ Megtine have finished the discussion, and 
adopted the foliowing list of small fruits to be recom- 
mended for general culture: 


Apricors.—Dubois’ Golden ; Peach or Moorpark ; and 
as promising well: D’Oulin, 


CuernrEs.—Belle de Choisy; Black Eagle; Coe’s 
Transparent; Elton ; Early Richmond : Biack Tarta- 
rian; Rockport Bigarreau ; and May Duke. 


Currants.—Large Red Dutch ; Versailles; Victoria ; 
White Grape ; White Dutch ; Cherry ; and Black Naples, 


GoosEBERRIES.—Downing’s, Houghton’s,. and» Moun- 
tain Seedlings. 


Grapes Promising We.t.—In addition to the list of 
those recommended for general culture, and for special 
localities, (see page 83 0f February Agriculturist), the 
following were subsequently selected as the most prom- 
ising: Creveling ; Cuyahoga; and Allen’s Hybrid, 
list of wine grapes, after considerable discussion, was 
laid upon the table, 


P.iums-—Green Gage; Coe’s Golden D Imperial 
Gage; Washington, or Bolmar ; Smith’s Orleans i defler- 
son; Lombard ; and Yellow Gage. 

Peacues.—For Free Stones : Crawford's Early ; Craw- 
ford’s Late ; Early York ; Bergen’s Yeliow; Scone IV; 
Oldmixon Free; Morris White; Smock’s Late; Cool- 
edge’s Favorite; Stump; Smock’s Free. For Cling- 
stones: Heath; Large White; and Oldmixon. 

NeEcTaRinEs.—Downton; Stanwick; Early Newing- 
ton ; and Boston. 

Raspserrres.—Hornet ; Franconia; Brinékié’s Ofange; 
Belle de Fontenay ; and Doolittle’s Black Cap. “sy 


QuincEs.—Orange ; Rae's Seedling ; and Portugal. 

StrRawBeErrigEs: Triomphe de Gand ; Bartlett ; Wilson’s 
Albany; La Constante; Cutter’s Seedling; and New- 
land’s Seedling (also known as the Pyramidal Chili.) 





Containing a great variety Items, including man 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in onal 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


The Weather.—tThe season is very back- 
ward. We had March weather in January and Febru- 
ary, and are now having February weather in March. 
At this date, (March 20,) even in this locality, the ground 
is deeply frozen, and partly covered with snow, Better 
thus, than to have a cold April and May, if so be that we 
do not have frosts and snow then. ‘This late cold: weath- 
er has promoted the filling of ice-houses, and is likely to 
have a favorable effect on fruit by keeping back the buds, 


The New Agricultural Bureau.— 
We recently spent a few days at Washington, partly to 
witness the closing proceedings of the Memorable 37th 
Congress, but mainly to look into the personnel, the 
working, and the prospects of the new “Department of 
Agriculture.” There is certainly an improvement upon 
anything we have had for several years past. Hitherto 
there has been both incapacity and want of integrity. At 
present we believe there is an earnest desire to do the 
best possible for the agriculture of the country, Whether 
there is the needed ability, we shall wait to learn from 
what is accomplished. We have neither time nor room 
for further remarks this month. 


** Vimeland Lands.”’—We made a hurried 
visit to this locality, on March Sth, and intended to pre- 
sent a statement of our observations, but the great press 
upon our columns compels us to defer any further no- 
tice of the matter until next month. 


“English Wine Plant.” —To several 
inquirers. This is merely a Rhubarb plant such as is 
common all over the country. One of the best varieties 
for cooking or “ wine”, is the Linnaeus, the seed of which 
we offered freely in our Seed Distribution. The roots are 
offered in our advertising columns by reliable growers, 
at $15 to $88 per thousand, and there is no necessity 
for paying $250 per thousand to traveling agents, for 
roots no better, if as good. The Ohio parties who 
are trying to get up an excitement on the subject, are 
honest enough to say that their “ English Wine Piant” is 
a seedling of the English Rhubarb, We have seen many 
samples of alcoholic liquids made from the juice of the 
Rhubarb, but never a real wine. . The great stories about . 
its being a “delicious wholesome beverage PURIFYING THE 
BLoop....infallible remedy for Dropsical Complaints,” 
etc., will do for an advertisement—on a par we should 
say with the “ sarsaparilla syrups” of the past. Before 
going into the speculation, better. much of 
the best rhubarb wine can be actually contracted for with 
responsible parties, at 500r 75 cents a gallon, let alone $@. 
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Remedy for Foot Rot in Sheep.—A 
correspondent at Wilmington, Del., gives the following 
directions for treating this disease. ‘To 4 ozs. butter of 
antimony, add 3 oz. of corrosive sublimate. Pare off all 
the loose parts of the hoof and apply some of the mixture ; 
then tie a rag around the foot. Examine it next day and 
if any part has escaped, apply again. Itis very difficult 
to eraaicate this disease from a flock where a number are 
affected, as with the greatest care new cases will occa- 
sionally oceur, and unless the sheep are valuable, the 
butcher had better have them. [We hardly dare endorse 
a medicine composed of antimony and corrosive subli- 
mate. It may be safe, however, and if so, would probably 
be effective.—Ep.] 


+“ Blind ” im Sheep.—N. D. 
Townsend, Vermilion Co., lil. From the description of 
the disease among y our flock, we judge it to be “Hydatid 
on the brain.” The Hydatid is a minute parasitic insect, 
that in some unexplained manner finds its way to the 
brain, and forms a small sack containing watery fluid, in 
which it multiplies. These sacs increase in size, press 
upon the brain and absorb its substance, causing derange- 
ment, and ultimate death of the sheep. Nocertain cure is 
known. As the disease is most prevalent in weak ani- 
mais, the preventive is to keep them in. good condition. 
The malady is most frequent in wet marshy districts, and 
little known upon upland or dry pastures. 


Grubin the Head of Sheep.—“ Farm- 
er’s Son.” The grub found in the head of sheep is the 
larva of asmall fly, (Gstrus ovis.) The winged insect 
is common during the months of July and August. It 
seeks to enter the nose of the sheep to deposit its eggs. 
The animals have a great dread of it, and may often he 
seen standifig in @circie holding their heads near the 
ground, to escape it. From the egg, a small worm is 
hatched, which makes its way up to some of the cavities 
opening from the nosé, where it remains and feeds upon 
the mucous secreted by the membranous lining. The fol- 
lowing Spring the full grown grub crawls out, and enters 
the ground, where it changes to a chrysalis and then to a 
perfect fly. The only difficulty known to be caused by 
the grub, is an unpleasant irritation to the animal: this 
may result in inflammation aad disease, but no well au- 
ted inst are on record. A partial prevent- 
ive ts to plowa furrow through the pasture where the 
sheep may protect their noses. Some shepherds récom- 
mend to tar the noses of the animals during the Summer. 
We know of no cure. If let alone, the wornis will leave 
of themselves in the Spring. 


Poisoned Sheep.—Samuel Cone, Berkshire 
Co., Mass., inquires if wild parsnep is poisonous to sheep, 
and ff 80, what is the remedy. He has lost several sheep 
apparently from eating hay containing the wild parsnep. 

7 


Apple Pomace for Feed.— William Hull, 
Wayne Co., Pa.” We have no experience in feeding 
stock with apple pomiace, but should judge it to be of 
small valde.’ Mixed with plenty of corn meal, it might 
be of some’ service. The experiment is worth trying. 
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Mungarian Grass for Horses.—E. 
Boyd, Cayuga Co., O. We haveseen no account of in- 
jury done to horses by the beard of this grass adhering to 
the coat of the stomach. The seed alone is too hearty 
food, and liable to induce inflammation. If fed with 
the straw it is generally thought to be safe, we believe. 





Disease Among Poultry.—“J. E. R.,” 
Orange Co., N. Y., writes that many choice fowls have 
Sled in that place of what seems to be chicken pox. The 
head becomes swollen, and sores the size of a pea appear 
on the combs, gills, etc. The fowls soon become entirely 
blind, and consequentiy die of starvation. 

‘ 

Te Keep Birds from Corn.—A corres- 
pondent at Wilmington, Del., directs to put a bushel of 
corn intoa half hogshead or other convenient vessel, and 
set it in the sun, or where it will be warmed. Pour over 
it a halfpint of gas tar or a pint of common tar, and mix 
well until every kernel issmeared. Then stir in ashes, 
fine lime, or plaster, until the grains are separated, and 
‘spread it out to dry. [Without regard to the birds, it: is 
generally ‘well to smear the corn with tar, dissolved in 
from four to five times its bulk of warm water, and dry it 
off with fresh slaked lime. ‘Phis kills smut; the tar is a 
good fertilizer itself; and the lime fits some of the soil to 
nourish the young plants. Birds will not eat it, but 
generally they are not satisfied without pulling up the 
kernels to find out whether they are tarred or not.—Ep.} 


‘What of the Italian Bee ?—Since the 
‘excitement attendant upon introducing this variety of the 
bee into the United States, but little has appeared on the 














subject. We have heard of fair success in raising them 
by a few individuals, but hardly enough to yet advise sub- 
stituting them for the ordinary kind. A reliable state- 
ment of facts, showing their comparative value, from those 
who have fairly tried the experiment, would be of interest. 





Good *Coon Hunting.’’—E. Haynes, 
thus describes how he got the American Agriculturist 
for 1863. “I was out of money and did not know how to 
getany. The thought came that I could make the coons 
pay for my paper ; so I got up at 4 o’clock, one morning 
in the middle of last December and started out with dog 
and gun. I got back at 53g o’clock with two coons, being 
gone just 14 hours. I sold one skin for one dollar, the 
other a small one, for 63 cents. I got 3 quarts oil out of 
both coons ; sold 1 quart oil for 31 cents; have 2 qts. left 
worth 62 cents. So you see I made $2.56 before breakfast. 
I send for the Agriculturist, American Missionary and 
the Advocate and Guardian. It paysdon'tit? ([Certain- 
ly, such successful hunting pays, at such prices for coon 
skins; but it is not often that like good fortune is met 
with. As arule, hunting hen’s nests will prove more suc- 
cessful. Another subscriber says that the eggs and 
chickens produced by one hen last year, sold for enough 
to pay for his paper two years; and that the increased 
product of eggs by 12 hens, from following one hint in his 
Agriculturist about giving them fresh meat scraps, has 
paid for several years’ subscriptions, during the present 
Winter. It always pays to hunt for good papers.—Ep.] 





Crop for Newly Drained Land.—P. 
Putnam, Washington Co., N. Y. Almost any grain crop 
will succeed on well-drained land. A plentiful applica- 
tion of lime will be beneficial to ameliorate a sour mucky 
soil. Ifin good heart, a crop of potatoes will be likely to 
succeed, to be followed by rye the next Fall. 





Re-seeding Bare Spots.—C. B. Hunting- 
ton, Craneville, N. J. Give the bare spots in pasture land 
a thorough dressing with a heavy harrow ; sow the seed, 
roll it in, and top-dress with finely pulverized manure, 

Giving Corn a Good Start.—Gideon 
Archer, Monroe Co., N. Y., writes that he has obtained 
excellent results with corn by applying a mixture of 
equal parts of lime, plaster, and ashes, a handful to a hill, 
before the grain comes up. A vigorous start given toany 
young plant enables it to make strong aad rapid growth. 

Binders for Coérn.—L. F.,” writes us 
that corn which has been sown thick for fodder, makes 
the best binder he has ever used. Strips of the inner 
Basswood tree are sometimes used for the same purpose. 





English Seed Drill.—Wm. Grawcock, 
Whitley Co., Ind. We know of noimplement answering 
your description, made in this country. 





Flax Seed.—This is so high, partly because 
of the unusual demand for sowing this Spring, and partly 
because the manner in which a large share of it is culti- 
vated, keeps it ina few hands. In many places the manu- 
facturers of linseed oil furnish the farmers with seed and 
contract for the whole crop at a certain price. This pre- 
vents the growers from benefiting by the present advance. 





Cotton in Mlinois.—Rev. J. A. Bent, of 
Hoyleton, Ill., (incorrectly printed in March, as Hazel- 
ton,) sends us the following additional note: “Since 
writing you concerning my attempt at raising cotton, I 
have made inquiries at places in Southern Illinois, where 
cotton gins are in operation, and I am convinced that in 
this part of the State, cotton may be reasonably expected 
to do better than mine did. I think in our rich soils it 
should be crowded in the drill to prevent overgrowth of 
stock, and to hasten maturity. Ten resident 
here now, with whom I have conversed, think that from 
500 to 1200 Ibs. of unginned cotton can be raised ; or from 
150 to 350 Ibs. of ginned cotton to the acre.—The people, 
stimulated by the extraordinary price of cotton, will plant 
a very large amount in Southern Illinois this year. All 
the seed is eagerly obtained at the gins. If nothing un- 
toward prevents, you may expect to hear of an unprece- 
dented cotton crop this year. Many are proposing to 
plant from 1 to 15 acres. - 


Garnet Chili Potatoes.—P. Putnam, of 
Putnam Co., N. Y., noticing our remark that this variety 
became hollow, says that he has not found it to be the 
case, and he thinks we may have mistaken the Chili Red 
for the Garnet Chili. ‘The seed we used came directly 
from Mr. Goodrich, the originator, and was planted the 
first year on tilled. land well manured, and the second 
year upon old pasture sod without manure. The pota- 
toes were in both instances hollow and unfit for’ the table, 
though the yield was very large. We shall be glad to 








learn that this is an exceptional case, as the variety seems 
to have the other qualities desirable in a good field potato. 





Beet Sugar in [llimois.—C. H. Thayer, 
of Livingston Co., informs us that an extensive factory 
for beet sugar and sorghum is being erected at Chats- 
worth. The Ill. Central R. R. freight all beets raised 
along the line of the road free of charge. Preparations 
are being made for extended planting of the beet, and he 
promises to advise us of the success, 


The Big Beet Beaten.—J. V. Kinney, 
Somerset Co., N. J., writes that last Sunmer he raised a 
beet of the Bassano variety, from seed distributed at the 
Agriculturist Office, which measured three-feet in circum- 
ference. This beats the beet mentioned in the January 
number, by ten inches. [How much did it weigh 2] 


Quantity of Seed to the Acre.—Pres- 
ton H. Smith. Seeds vary so much in their quality, 
especially some of the kinds you enumerate, that it is 
difficult to give precise quantities. There are sown of 
beets from 2 to 4 lbs.; carrots, 13¢ to 2 lbs.; parsneps, 2 to 
4 lbs.; turnips, 1 to 13¢ lbs.; 3 lb. of cabbage seed should 
give plants enough for an acre, and enough to replace all 
destroyed by the cut worm. 








Miard Coal Ashes.—Chas. Booth, Worces- 
ter Co., Mass. If the soil of the garden is stiff and clay- 
ey, coal ashes would be beneficial. Composted with the 
contents of the privy they would not be as good an ab- 
sorbent as muck or loam. 

Grass for a Name.—T. C. Wells, Kansas, 
The grass is Uniola latifolia or Broad-leaved Spike-grass. 
lt grows wild at the West, and is so beautiful that it is 
often cultivated in gardens. It is a perennial. 





Average Yield of Grain.—A statistical 
subscriber wishes to know it any one can inform him of 
the average yield per acre of wheat, corn, rye and oats in 
the United States, or in any single State or district. 





Chenango Strawberry Apple.—The 
account of this apple, given on the authority of one of our 
best pomologists, is objected toby another fruit grower of 
large experience who says: “To my taste it is very 
nearly ‘ very good’—ripe in September and continues un- 
til the middie and last of October. Flesh tender, juicy, 
pleasant sub-acid ; a very good amateur’s fruit, but too 
tender for carriage to market. This is distinct from the 
Washington Strawberry.” 


Sweet and Sour Apple.—“T. H.” This 
is an old variety which becomes unequally flavored. One 
side of it is slightly different from the other. The stories 
about producing an apple half sweet and half sour by 
budding with two half buds of different kinds, is all bosh. 





Apples in Southern Illinois.—A. R. 
Rankin, of Crawford Co.,.Ill., says the following apples 
have proved good in Southern Indiana, and Illinois, viz.: 
Rawles Jannet, Belleflower, Rambo, Domine, Golden 
Gate (very fine,) Newtown Pippin, and Pryor’s Red. 
Fall Pippin, Red Streak and Smokehouse also do well. 


Trees from Cuttings.—wN. Gilbert, 
Oswego Co., N. Y. Peach, plum and cherry trees can 
not be successfully raised from cuttings in this climate. 
The quince is propagated easily from cuttings planted in 
a shaded place in the Spring. 








Stocks for Dwarf Apples.—J. H. Mil- 
ler, Pa. Doucin and Paradise stock are propagated by 
layers. The plant is cut off near the ground so as to in- 
duce it to throw out numerous shoots which are allowed 
to grow one season. The next Spring a mound of earth 
is heaped up around the shoots, so that the base of each 
one of them will be covered by at least three inches of 
earth. The shoots will take root and may be removed 
from the parent root in the Fall. The stocks can be pro- 
cured cheaply from the large nursery establishments. 





Ashes for Peach Trees.—E. Rex, Craw- 
ford Co., Ohio, says that when the trees are large enough 
to bear, he removes the sod in the Spring so as to lay bare 
the upper roots, and fills in the space with leached ashes. 
In the Fall the ashes are removed, and leaf or other veg- 
etable mold putin their place. He says that he finds do- 
ing this every other season, preserves fhe trees in fine con- 
dition and prevents the attacks of the borer. 





Apples from Sprouts.—I. G. Wolfe, 
Union Co., Pa. “Like produces like,” even in apple 
trees. Trees from sprouts nearly‘always throw up suck- 
ers or shoots about the trunk. True, fhey can be fre- 
quently cut away; but the tendency to form suckers weak- 
ens the parent, besides involving the labor of removal. 
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Hamburg International Exhibition. 
—The following gentlemen have been appointed Dele- 
gates: Hon. Ezra Cornell, Ex-President N. Y. State Agr. 
Soc.; Hon. Dan. Néedham of Quincy, Vermont; Ex- 
Gov. Dyer, of Providence, R.I., and Chas. L. Flint, 
Sec. Mass. Board of Agriculture.—Messrs. Austin, Bald- 
win & Co. inform us that several Express Companies 
agree to reduce their freight 25 per cent. on all articles in- 
tended for the Exhibition, viz. American, Adams, Na- 
tional, California, and the Eastern. 





Butter and Cheese in Vermont.— 
In a recent conversation with Mr. G. Merrill, Superin- 
tendent of the Vermont Central and Sullivan Railroads, 
he informed us, that during the year 1862, there were 
shipped at the St. Albans’ Station alone 2400 tuns of 
Butter and Cheese. This is equivalent to 4,800,000, or 
nearly five millions pounds. Can any one give us any- 
where near accurate statistics of the amount of each, 
butter ard cheese, produced in the whole state? We have 
one fact of interest, viz., that in proportion to the inhabit- 
ants, there are more copies of the American Agriculturist 
taken and read in Vermont than in any other state, with 
perhaps the exception of Pennsylvania and the “State” 
of Long Island. Connecticut, Rhode Island and New- 
York, are nearly on a par with Pennsylvania. On 
Long Island every Post Office has its club of subscribers to 
this journal, and many of these clubs are very large. In 
our own town there are over 200 subscribers, who get the 
paper through the Post Office and in the city, though no 
canvass has been made for Premiums, and no other 
special efforts have been put forth. Not being a “prophet,” 
this of course does not invalidate the general rule con- 
cerning that profession. 


Willow Medges.—James D. Blacker, of 
Long Island, writes that he made a trial of the Osier wil- 
low for a hedge, and found that the roots so monopolized 
the soil that nothing would grow near it. Potatoes plant- 
ed near the hedge could only be dug by cutting among 
the roots of the willow with a sharp spade. A fence of 
the willow which had been set out four years, sent out 
roots 30 feet long into his garden. 


White Willow.—W. 8. Grow, Vt. We 
have not seen the willow cuttings advertised by any one 
at the East. The tree is common enough in all old set- 
tlements, and doubtless grows in your own State. 











Osage Orange Seed.—W. E. Thomas, 
DeKalb Co., Ill. The seeds should be sprouted by cov- 
ering with scalding water. When cool, this is poured 
off, and the seeds kept covered in a warm place until they 
sprout, when they are to be sowed. If large quantities 
are sprouted at a time, take care that they do not heat. 





Sorghum Seed.—B. Borden, Pa., suggests 
that pure seed could be obtained by cultivating upon an 
island or upon a peninsula sufficiently remote from any 
place where any other variety is cultivated. He thinks 
if someone would cultivate thus for the seed, he would 
do a profitable business, and be a public benefactor. [If 
he gets pure seed to start with.— Ep.] 


Lima Beans.—M. Witherill, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y. “Learns by observation” that Lima beans when 
they germinate do not come above ground like other 
beans. This iscontrary to our observation. Perhaps his 
were planted so deeply that the leaves did not reach the 
surface, but their usual way is to behave like other beans. 


To Save Cucumber Seeds.—W. W. 
Cook, of Hopedale, Mass., says “ when the fruit is quite 
ripe, cut it open and scrape out the seeds into a suitable 
vessel, add an equal bulk of water and stir well together. 
In from 24 to 48 hours the mass will become quite sour, 
when, by rubbing and washing, the seeds may be made 
very clean. This method will answer for tomatoes or 
other similar seeds.” 








Sweet Potatoes kept in Cut Straw. 
—We received, March Ist, from Mr. J. C. Thompson of 
Staten Island, a basket of Nansemond sweet potatoes 
which were as fresh and nice as the day they were dug. 
Mr. Thompson practices what he preaches, and the di- 
rections he gave for keeping sweet potatoes on page 335 
of last volume (Nov. No.) prove eminently successful. 
It is now satisfactorily demonstrated that sweet potatoes 
can be profitably raised at the north, and successfully 
kept until Spring. We gave very full directions for the 


culture in the last volume of the Agriculturist. 


Notes on New Seeds,—W. W. Johnson, 
Penobscot Co., Me., writes that Mammoth Millet distrib- 
uted from this Office, and sowed by him in May, did not 
go toseed. In this latitude it ripensseed annually. Spelt, 
from our distributien, exeept one head, acted like winter 


grain. A package from the Patent Office marked “ Bald 
Barley,” contained several kinds of that grain, and numer- 
ous foul seeds! After: sorting, three-fifths proved to be a 
Bald variety, two rowed, and apparently good. The re- 


mainder was the common two and six rowed sorts. “St. 
James Carrot” from same source, yielded ell, was’short- 
er and more tapering than the Orange, was easily pulled 
without digging, and better than the Orange for the ‘able. 


Soot in the Garden. —C. A. Winthrop, 
Otsego Co., N. ¥. Soot, from the tof a i 
it contains,would be too stimulating for strawberry plants. 

‘It is a valuable fertilizer for all root crops. 6 or 8 quarts 
in a barrel of water will make anexcellent liquid manure. 


Weight of Tarnips.—G. Lee, Middlesex 
Co., Mass. The laws of different States fix the weights of 
turnips at 55 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. per bushel. In Connecticut, 
where farmers raise many for stock, the weight is 60 lbs. 


Black Spanish Winter Radish.— 
Geo. E. Lane, of N. H., says that he received some seeds 
of this and the Brazilian Swiss Chard from the Patent 
Office, and does not know what to do with the crop.—The 
radishis eaten by some; the Germans prize it highly. To 
our taste itis very strong, tough and unpleasant. The 
Chard should have been used for greens. See article on 
page 84 of last month. The roots if put out will give you 
seed next season. 


Treatment of the Orchard.—W. 58. Car- 
penter, of Westchester Co., N. Y., one of our most suc- 
cessful fruit growers, scrapes the trunks of his trees after 
a day or two of wet weather, and then applies soft soap 
with a brush. This kills the insects and moss. If the 
soap, as it is found in the market, is too firm to put on with 
a brush, it is brought to a right consistence by working it 
over like mortar. 


Pear Stocks.—G. N. H.,” Jamesport, L. I. 
Pear stock are more difficult to raise than apple stocks, 
as they are liable to blight. Very early planting in a 
thoroughly prepared soil so as to secure an early growth, 
is recommended. The soil should be manured the Fall 
previous with vegetable mold, stable manure and ashes, 
and lime, if the soil does not contain it. Sow in rows 
three feet apart, or far enough to work with a cultivator. 


The Nectarine.—J. T. McLain, of Morrow 
Co., Ohio. The Nectarine is quite hardy and will flor- 
ish wherever the peach will grow. Where the curculio 
is abundant, the fruit, like the plum, is liable to be injured. 
The tree, like the peach, should be pruned in February or 
early Spring. Cut away half the previous year’s growth. 




















Cherries for Towa.—Isaac H. Page, of 
Wapelia Co., Iowa. Dr. Kirtland’s cherries are said to 
belong to the Bigarreau class. If these cherries do well 
in your latitude, it would doubtless be safe to plant Dr. 
Kirtland’s Seedlings. The Patent Office Report can 
probably be obtained by writing to the member of Con- 
gress for your district. 


The Persimmon.—George Smith, of Han- 
cock Co., Ill. The persimmon prefers a rich and rather 
moist soil. It is a small tree, sometimes 20 or 30 feet high. 
It grows wild in some parts of your State. Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, now in Japan, writes that ‘the most delicious fruit 
of that country isa kind of Persimmon, He hopes to be 
able to introduce it here. 

Rabbits in the Orchard and Nur- 
sery.—'‘ J. R. D.,” Warren Co., Ill, says that rabbits 
may be kept from young trees by greasing the trunk for 
about two feet from the ground. He uses either fresh 
lard or the fat of a rabbit. 

Grape Cuttings.—Isaac H. Page, Wapella 
Co., Iowa. The Delaware grape is more difficult to raise 
from cuttings in the open air, than most native varieties, 
A propagator of our acquaintance succeeds by keeping 
them moist. 


Nursery Catalogues and Tree Plant. 
img.—We have received a large number of Nursery 
Catalogues, more than we have room to speak of in de- 
tail. The one issued by 8. Hoyt & Sons, of New Canaan, 
Conn., deserves more than a passing notice on account of 
its full directions for selecting, planting, and the after- 
care of fruit trees. They say: ‘‘ Never buy or set a tree 
until you have made up your mind to give it proper care. 
Order from responsible nurserymen. In planting, expose 
the roots to sun and air as little as possible, Cultivate 
the orchard for five years, but do not plow too deep or too 
close to the trees. Buckwheat is admissible for a crop, 
but never sow oats or rye. Wash the trunks each Spring 





amine Spring and Fall for borers... Cut back half of each 
season’s growth of dwarf trees, for three or four years.” * 


Creveling Grape.—Mrs. A. R. Sprout, 
Lycoming Co., Pa., writes that in her locality, this is not 
considered an untried variety, .She says: ‘ We have 
now fruited many of the new varieties of grapes and are 
not so easily pleased with new grapes, after having, so 
long enjoyed the superior flayor of the Creveling. The 
vine, most seasons, requires winter protection,” 


Bleeding Grape Vimnes.—Craig Gilmore, 
McLane Co., Ill., writes. that having failed. to stop the 
bleeding of a grape vine with grafting wax, or a hot iron, 
he applied a mixture of flour and salt in equal propor 
tions. This had ‘the desired effect, He had seen this 
recommended inthe Agriculturist to stop bleeding from 
flesh wounds, and found it good for lacerated vines. 


Keeping Grapes.—Mr. George Barclay, of 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., while travellngin France, often 
saw the grape in an admirable state of preservation, quite 
out of season. He found the secret of their success in 
thus preserving them, consisted in coating the ‘clusters 
with lime. The bunches are picked just before they 
are thoroughly ripe, and dipped in lime water of the 
consistence of thincream. They are then hung on wires, 
and when dry are dipped the second time, and then hung 
up toremain. The lime coating keeps out air and checks 
any tendency to decay. When wanted for’ the 'table;dip 
the clusters in warm water to remove the lime, 








Knarching the Grape Vine.—J. P. 
Streeper, Milwaukee Co., Wis. "We doubt the success of 
this method. Practised in early Spring they will bleed 
too much for a union, and though they might unite if 
grafted in Summer, it is preferable to root-graft in the 
manner illustrated on another page. 

Grafting Wax.—C. Olney says, mix by 
weight 4 parts resin, 2 parts beeswax, and 1 part tallow, 
by melting in an iron kettle. ‘Pour it in cold water and 
work with the hands until it is of aneven color, ~ 





Shrub for a Name.— Capt. Ely Sperry, 
19th Conn, Volunteers, Fort: Worth, Va.—The leaves 
of the shrub sent to us, appear tobe Euonymus Japonica, 
a most beautiful species, but one which will not stand 
our northern winters. We are gratified to know from 
the many letters we receive from the army that those who 
have tuken up the sword have not forgotten about the 
plow, and the garden, and that they remember us, ; 


Seeds for a Name.—Elizabeth Wilson, De- 
catur Co., Ind. The * Forbidden Fruit” is called with 
us Jerusalem cherry. Itis very closely related to the 
pepper, and has the botanical name of Solanum Pseudo- 
capsicum. The other we can not recognize from the 
seed. It will be necessary to send the flower at the prop- 
er season. The seeds sent by 8. A. Myers, Henry Co., 
Ohio, look as if they were a species of Solanum, but we 
can not tell from the seeds only. 


Millkweed.—H. E. Rhouls, Montgomery Oo,, 
Ind. We do know the milkweed, and have several . 
cies very abundant here, as they are everywhere, 
know of no use to which the silky fibre attached to the 
seeds, has been put. We learn from a Belgian horticul- 
tural journal that some experiments are to be made there 
upon its culture, with a view to the use of the fibre of the. 
bark as a substitute for cotton. 


A Fine Bouquet.—J. J. Otto, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has sent. us a bouquet of c! flowers, which 
came in fine order and graced ‘our ion tables for 
several days. By means of a frame made of four wire 
rings of different sizes, and placed one within another, 
the flowers were arranged so as to present a perfectly 
flat surface. The wire frame was enurely concealed by 
the beautiful Lycopodium which furnished the green of 
the bouquet. 


Plant fora Name.—S 8, White, Mercer 
Co., Ill, The beautifully dried specimen you sent is 
Callirrhoe pedata, It has not been long enough in cultt-, 
vation to have a popular name. We used to see it grow- 
ing wild in great profusion in Texas, and since.it has. 
been introduced to the gardens, it has been among our, 
favorite plants. Sown early, it will bloom as an annual,’ 
and with care the roots may be kept over Winter. 


‘Tuberoses.—“ Mac.,” Sullivan ©o., nN. ¥. 


After the balls have dried, it is customary to trim off the 
roots before packing them away. We are glad that you: 

















with a solution of 1 lb. potashto 6 or 8quarts water, Ex- 








have begun to give animals proper treatment while young,’ 
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Exhibitions in Prospect. Seed Distribution—Special Notice 


Elsewhere we announce a Strawberry Exhibition. The 
display at the Agriculturist Office last year, was the finest 
one of the kind ever held in this country. So others tell 
us ; the writer was absent in Europe at the time. With 
the experience of last year as a guide and the many re- 
quests for a repetition, we expect to have a still greater 
affair next June.—A Show of Pumpkins, Squashes and 
Gourds, is being planned for in Autumn. Other exhibitions 
of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Sorghum, etc. are in con- 
templation, but the number, and their extent can not yet 
oe decided upon. The increased cost of paper and other 
publishing items, lead us to hesitate in the matter. The 
prizes are a considerable item for individual enterprise, 
while these are but a small part of the expenses attend- 
ing upon getting up and carrying through an exhibition. 
Still, as these displays of farm and garden products tend 
to excite general interest and improvement, we shall do 
all we can afford to this year, and more we hope, hereafter. 


Good Grape Vine Premiums. 


These seem to have met a general want, judging from 
the tone of the many letters received. We have been 
able to procure a small addition of excellent vines to our 
own stock, so that the offer will remain open through 
April and probably into May. It will be noticed thata 
slight change in terms is made, viz. one vine for every 
subscriber in a club of ten instead of fifteen as announc- 
ed last month. We dothisin response to many requests 
from those who say they can get a club of ten if a vine 
be given for each, while they can not, at this late day, 
get fifteen. The unusual cold weather delayed the begin- 
ning of the distribution of vines to southern points until 
March 27th. They will be sent to other partsof the 
country as fast as the season will admit. See page 12%, 

This is certainly a cheap and convenient way of ob- 
taining a good vine asa beginning. Where several go to 
one place those receiving them can, by choosing part of 
both kinds, exchange cuttings or layers hereafter. 





-— 


A Special Request to Advertisers. 


Every day almost, we receive advertisements from 
distant parties who are wholly unknown to us personally 
or by reputation. We must insist upon having references 
from such persons, or some kind of .evidence that they 
are reliable men, who will do what they propose to do in 
their business cards, or we can not insert their advertise- 
ments at any price. The fact that an advertiser has 
been a subscriber for several years, does not necessarily 
make us aquainted with his mode of doing business, 
though he may know all about ours, The above may 
seem a hard rule, but it is necessary, for we desire to in- 
sert nothing either in our reading or business columns 
which will lead our readers into an unprofitable invest- 
ment, It is not enough that a man pays us for space oc- 
cupied. If forexample he advertises trees and plants 
very low, we want to know first whether he will certain- 
ly send them of the quality and at the priee he offers, 
and what is still more important, will they be true to 
name. The very worst cheating, is to sell trees and 
plants, which after the expense of getting and years of 
care turn out to be untrue. The same of seeds, etc. 

We are gbliged to return many advertisements sent in 
with the money, simply because we do not know the par- 
ties offering them. The above requestis not only for 
the protection of our readers, but also to give value to 
the business cards of good reliable men, If any object 
to the requirements, we shall very cheerfully do without 
the favor of their advertisements. 








A Good Time to Buy. 


The reader will find a large amount of interesting in- 
formation on the closing pages of this paper. We have 
this month allowed business men to have more than their 
usual space. The advertisements taken as a whole arg 
of an excellent class; a large number from unknown 
persons, and from known unreliable parties have been 
refused. While almost everything else has advanced, it 
will be seen that trees, plants, many seeds and some 
agricultural implements are offered more abundantly and 
cheaper than ever before. This is a good time to lay in 
a supply. It will pay to look through the whole of the 
advertisements, and see what is for sale, by whomand at 
what prices. It will cost but little to send for the Circu- 
lars and catalogues offered, and thus get acquainted with 
the dealers. We ask as a favor, that those writing to ad- 
vertisers will mention that they saw their advertisements 
inthis Journal. We like to have them know who are 
the wide awake, enterprising readers of the Agriculturist, 
and it will please them also to learn where their business, 
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The distribution of seeds must soon close, for want of 
material. Never before has there been such a call for 
them, though we announced at first that, owing to several 
circumstances, the amount provided was unusually 
small. Just as we closed up the last paper, the en- 
velopes commenced pouring in by thousands with every 
mail. Two men have done little else, from morning to 
night for a month, but simply open letters. ‘We have 
been forced to reduce the seed measures, and send the 
smallest possible :mount to each, or disappoint thousands 
of others. Every parcel, however, contained enough 
seed of the annuals to yield a fair supply of seed for 
another year. As long as we have any seeds left, they 
will be cheerfully supplied. Any one sending for them 
hereafter shonld mark a dozen numbers, and we will se- 
lect the first numbers down the list, of which we have 
seed remaining. Of Ahe Mammoth Millet Seed, owing to 
accident, we failed to get as many pounds as we hoped to 
get bushels, and so, instead of half-ounce parcels, we 
were compelled to send only a few seeds, as almost 
everybody seemed to want it. Every seed grown will 
produce thousands. In several instances the envelopes 
come with the slip of numbers omitted, or with defective 
address. This will account for some parcels not reach- 
ing the persons sending for them. The mail may have 
been at fault in other instances. 


——3>-—-—<-— 6 a ee 
Reports on the State of the Crops. 


It is of the highest importance to farmers and others, 
that there should be reliable information as to the con- 
dition and prospects of the Growing Crops, as the harvest 
season approaches, and soon after harvest, of the yield 
throughout the country, so that the producers may have 
some basis for estimating the probable prices. Impressed 
with this fact, we last season went to a good deal of ex- 
pense and trouble to collect and publish reliable returns, 
monthly. It is not too much to say that the reports thus 
given in the American Agriculturist were the best, and 
most complete yet attempted in this country. But the 
labor and expenses are so great that it ought not to be left 
to individual enterprise, though we should continue the 
work if necessary. Our new Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington should undertake the work on an extensive 
scale. We have had some correspondence on the sub- 
ject, and recently visited Washington to press the matter 
upon the attention of the Agricultural Bureau, but we 
found the Commissioner and his associates too busy at 
the closing of the session of Congress to discuss the de- 
tails at length. Weare happy to be able to announce 
however, that the matter will be taken hold of. In answer 
to our request for an official announcement, to be publish- 
ed, we have the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Wasuineron, D. C., March 16. 1863. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Deak Sir :—In reply to yours of the 14th, Iam directed 
to say that the Commissioner of Agriculture is now pre- 
pared to carry out the intended plan of collecting such 
Agricultural Statistics, for monthly publication, as shall 
show the actual and prospective condition of the various 
crops of the country during the coming season. 

Very respectfully yours, James S, GRINNELL, 

Chief of Statistical Bureau. 


Premium List Still Open.—Changes. 


For want of room we omit the list of general premiums. 
(They are given on page 88 of March Agriculturist.) 
The good articles there offered are worth working for, 
and can still be secured by forming new clubs of sub- 
scribers, or by the completion of clubs partly made up. 
Owing to the advance in cost, the terms will be changed 
after April Ist, for the following articles : 

No. 1.—Books. Same terms as heretofore, in accord- 
ance with the prices of books as given on page 127, a 
few of which are advanced in price. 

No. 5—Willcox § Gibbs’ Sewing Machine—advanced to 
$40 (always including Hemmer and Feller.) Terms of 
Premium ; 79 subscribers at $1 each, or 112 at 80 cents. 
This machine is coming more and more into favor. 
No. 6.—Aneroid Barometers advanced to $8.50. Terms 
of Premium ; 25 Subscribers at $1, or 57 at 80 cents. 

No. 7.—The Aquarius. The New Premium Terms 
will be: 25 subscribers at $1 each, or 54 at 80 cents. 

Nos. 13 to 18-—Back Volumes. The unbound numbers 
are intended in these Premiums. 

Melodeons.—No. 8, 5 octave: new price $80 (133 names 
at $1, or 252 at 80 cents)——No. 9, 434 octave ; new price 
$65 (112 names at $1, or 197 at 80 cents)——No. 10, 4 
octave; new price $55 (110 names at $1, or 163 names at 
80 cents.)—All other premiums will remain the same as 








The Prize Tobacco Book. 


We have just coming from the press, a very complete, 
practical work on the Culture of Tobacco. It has been 
delayed a little by two circumstances: First, the Com- 
mittee had eighty-five Essays to look over, instead of the 
expected fifteen or twenty. Second, we concluded to 
make it 48 pages, instead of 32 as at first intended. The 
price will not be increased, however, but it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 25 cents. The work contains 48 large 
pages of plain, practical directions given by thirteen ex- 
perienced cultivators, residing in ‘different parts of the 
country. They tell, in a plain, straight-forward way, 
what is to be done, from the selection of the seed to the 
curing of the crop. All the details are given, What is 
omitied. by one is supplied by another—some being more 
explicit on certain points than others. 





A Few of the Humbugs. 


In previous volumes we have shown up so many of the 
various humbugs, that our older readers scarcely need 
any further caution. But a few hints will perhaps be 
useful to the thirty or forty thousand newer subscribers, 
who did not see the former exposures. In the February 
Agriculturist, page 36, we took occasion to forewarn the 
reader against sundry wonderful discoveries in the seed 
and plant line that would come out in advertisement and 
circulars as the planting season approached. The March 
number had just gone to press, when we began to receive 
from the distant West (not from near home) copies of cir- 
culars sent out from Utica, N. Y., offering a new ‘ Orien- 
tal Sugar Plant,’ with a very specious statement of its 
wonderful properties.—Sugar beet seed can be had at 
any agricultural store for a tenth part of the price asked 
foritby this Utica advertiser. 





A good many advertise for agents at $50, $60, and $75 a 
month, and ‘‘all expenses paid.” When replied to, they 
forward plausible circulars advising you to send them 
certain sums of money for sample Sewing Machines, or 
other articles, on which they offer great profits if you un- 
dertake the sale of them. If you ever get any return for 
the money, which is seldom the case, you are told that if 
you sell a certain amount you can make $60, $70, or more. 


Certain parties in this city and elsewhere send out one, 
two, oy three copies of a professedly agricultural journal, 
and offer great inducements to postmasters and others to 
getup clubs. They get many to send in money, and 
sometimes pay the premiums, such as they are, but the 
paper soon stops, and the duped subscribers can get noth- 
ing more for their money, and no amount of writing will 
draw out a word of reply from the nominal publishers, 
They write to a friend in the city to call and inquire 
about it, but the reputed publisher is always out of 
town, or sick—at least he can never be found. 


The old lottery scheme is still in vogue. The latest 
operation is by a party nominally in this city, and not 
in a back-woods one-house town in New-Hampshire or 
Vermont, the locality of those we exposed a year or 
two since. Early in February, Mr. Wm. R. Shipman, 
of South Woodstock, Vt., received a letter contain- 
ing a grand announcement of prizes to be drawn in 
the “‘ Western Art Union Association, Music Hall, Lon- 
don, Indiana,” under the management of “ Harris & Co.,” 
the drawing to take place February 20, 1863. There was 
enclosed a ticket numbered 1689. Mr. Shipman, being a 
sensible man, threw the whole into the fire, and thought 
no more of it until he received the following letter from 
New-York, covering a “list of numbers drawing prizes.” 


‘*No. 12 Merchants’ Exchange, Feb. 20, 1863. 
Wm. R. Shipman, 

Dear Sir:—You will see by the list 
that No. 1689 drew a prize of One Hundred Dollars. 
Now, I wish you to obtain it, and for this reason ; should 
you obtain the prize, and let it be known, and also,inform 
people whom to apply to for tickets, I should be able to 
sell many more in your vicinity at the next drawing. If 
you will aid me in this way, I will assist you to obtain the 
prize, and thus benefit us both. To have your ticket 
good you must hold the Managers’ Certificate. Topro- 
cure this, send me @ fetter, dated on the day of the draw- 
ing, and enclose Five Doilars, the price of the ticket. 
As soon as received, I will go to the Managers’ Office, 
and open the letter in their presence, saying, ‘‘ This let- 
ter was mis!aid in the P. O., but the money and dateis all 
ow They, not knowing that your ticket drew a prize, 
will take the money and send certificate. Send immedi- 
ately, and do not show this to any one. 
Truly Yours, C. E. Howarp.” 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands of others were each no- 
tified that No. 1689 had drawn a prizeforthem. Several 
copies have been forwarded tous. Yet many unsuspect- 
ing believers in lotteries have doubtless sent in their $5 
each, never to hear from it again. “C. E. Howard,” 
offered to lie for them, and will be. equally ready to lie to 








last month, at least until May Ist. 





cards are seen by the largest class of readers. See above. 


them. Mr. Shipman and others have betrayed the con- 
fid of the ing Howard by sending his letters to 
us. Wonder what he will do about it. 
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A Home-made Field Roller. 
a 

The above engraving represents a cheap and 
efficient field roller, of which a sketch and de- 
scription were farnished for the Agriculturist by 
R. 8. Cramer, Mercer Co., Ill. To make it, saw 
off two sections from a log 20 to 30 inches in 
diameter—the larger the better—two or three 
inches longer than wanted when the rollers are 
finished. Have ready four gudgeons, two of 
them 12 inches long, the other two 10 inches 
long, all made of one inch square iron. Round 
one end of two of them four inches, and one 
end of the others two inches. Bevel the square 
ends a little, so that they will drive readily, but 
do not draw them tapering. Find the centers 
on the end of the logs and bore in with an inch 
auger if the wood is hard, if soft inch, to re- 
ceive the gudgeons. Drive one long gudgeon, 
and one short one into each roller, leaving the 
rounded part to project. Take a thin strip of 
board, bore an inch hole in one end, and bore a 
gimlet hole as many inches from the center of 
that hole as is contained in half the diameter 
of the roller. Put the board on the gudgeon, 
insert a scratch-awl in the gimlet hole, and 
scribe the circumference of the roller. With 
an ax and draw-shave, chamfer the ends down 
to the scribe; then stand behind the log, and 
with an ax hew the middle down, using a 
straight edge to show when it is level with the 
ends.—Finish off with draw-shave and jack- 
plane. To get the ends of the roller square, 
take the two pieces of scantling that are intend- 
ed for the end pieces of the frame, bore them 
where the gudgeons are to work, slip them on 
the gudgeons and prop them up so that the 
roller will revolve on the gudgeons freely. 
While another turns the roller, hold a scratch- 
awl to mark where the roller is to be sawed off. 
Cut it with a cross-cut saw, turning the roller 
occasionally, so as to follow the scribe. Leave a 
projection of half an inch around the long 
gudgeon, to keep the outer surface of the end 
of the roller from rubbing against the frame. 

To make the frame, use 34 or 4 inch square 
scantling, of hard wood. Make inch-and-a-half 
mortises in the short pieces, tenons on the long 
ones to fit, and fasten with draw-bore pins, 
(keys work out). The tongue answers for the 
middle cross piece. It should be four inches 
square where the gudgeons enter—dress away 
a little on both sides of the hole (for the gud- 
geons) to prevent friction with the roller. The 
tongue must be hinged to the back piece of the 
frame in such a manner that the top of the 





tongue will be nearly as low as the bottom of 
the piece to which it is hinged. To make the 
hinges, take a heavy piece of strap iron, bend 
the end of it around a 2 bolt-rod, the ends of 
which shall project an inch beyond the strap, 
and weldit. Bolt this to the tongue and secure 
it to the back piece with eye bolts that fit on 
the projecting ends of the bolt-rod. The tongue 
is then laid on top of the front piece of the 
|, frame, it being notched down two inches, and a 
long staple made of half-inch iron goes over 
the tongue through the piece the tongue lies on. 
This staple is not to hold the tongue to the 
frame, but should be long enough to allow the 
tongue to vibrate up and down six inches, but 
should fit neatly sideways. The object of the 
vibration is to allow the roller to adapt itself to 
the irregularities of the surface. 

The rollers should be four inches shorter than 
the width of corn rows, and then it will be 
just right for rolling two rows of corn at a time, 
This implement might be introduced with great 
advantage upon many farms. It is needed for 
pressing down clods left by the plow, pressing 
the soil into contact with the seed, leveling 
mowing ground for the scythe, and compacting 
light land. It should not be used on moist land, 
at a time when the ground is so wet as to pack. 





A Linch-Pin Extractor. 

A model of the implement represented above 
was forwarded to the Agriculturist by Mr. D. C. 
Voorhees, Somerset Co., N. J., who says it is very 
convenient for drawing the linch-pin from carts 
or heavy wagons, particularly when they are 
held fast by the dried tar or gum from oil used 
in greasing the axles. It consists of a lever, J, 
about four feet long. A narrow iron rod, h, turned 
to form a hook, is fastened by a pin in an open- 
ing about six inches from the end of the lever. 
To draw a linch-pin, place one end of the lever 
on the hub of the wheel, let the hook catch un- 
der the head of the pin, p, raise the other end of 


fected in this way, or it 
; may be the case with 


Ergot or Spurred Rye. 


Some cases of poisoning which occurred in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., having been attributed to the 
use of ergotized or diseased rye as a substitute 
for coffee, there has naturally been considerable 
uneasiness among those who are accustomed to 
use “Rye Coffee.” We give the readers of the 

Agriculturist an engraving of the ergot, which 
will enable them to recognize the dangerous 
substance and avoid it. Oh a head of rye will 
sometimes be seen some blackish spurs, about 
half an inch long, in 
place of the kernels, 
Only one or two grains 
in the head may be af- 
















every one. Though it 
bears no resemblance 
to the grain of rye, it 
is really one, much 
changed by the attack 
of a minute microscop- 
ic fungus or mold. 
This attacks the grain 
when very young, and 
causes it to finally 
present the appear- 
ance shown in the en- 
graving, which repre- 
sents the ergot as it 
appears on the head, 
and also two sepa- 
rate grains. The er- 
got is often nearly an 
inch long, and having 
somewhat the shape 
of a cock’s spur, the 
name spurred rye has 
been given to it. It 
has a blackish purple 
color, and although no 
odor is noticeable in a 
single grain, when a 
quantity is together, it 
has a very unpleasant 
smell, When the grain 
is thus diseased, it not 
only takes on an un- 
natural shape and ap- 
pearance, but its chem- 
ical character and its 
properties are also al- b 
tered; the grain no longer contains starch, but 
in its place is found a large quantity (over 30 
per cent.) of a peculiar oil, and instead of being 
a nutritious food, it is a powerful poison. In 
some parts of Europe, where rye is much more 
extensively used for food than with us, fearful 








epidemics haye been caused by ergot being 
mixed with the food. Serious convulsions, loss 
of sight, gangrene, or mortification of the limbs, 
and death, have resulted from its use. The 
presence of ergot is not traced to any peculiari- 
ty of soil or season; sometimes it is very abun- 
dant, and at others the grain is entirely free 
from it. Nor is it confined to rye, for we have 
seen several grasses similarly affected, and it is 
said to have been found in wheat, though we 
suspect that the latter rarely occurs. From the 
well known poisonous character of ergot, it will 
be seen that it is the duty of those who prepare 
“rye coffee” for sale, to carefully inspect the 
grain they make use of; those who prepare it 
in their own families will be in no danger of 
poisoning, if the ergot, which is so unlike rye, 








the lever, and the linch-pin is readily extracted. 


and so easily detected, be carefully picked out, 
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To best prepare a field for seeding down, at- 
tention should first be given to draining. If it 
is naturally cold and unproductive, or if water 
lodges in any portions of it, ditches should at 
once be opened through it, and laid with good 
underdrains. Surface ditches are apt to get filled, 
and coarse grasses and weeds grow up in them, 
which interfere with mowing and prevent the 
flow of water.—Draining finished, spread the 
manure and put in the plow. Do both of these 
works thoroughly. On poor soils manure is im- 
porf&ant to give the grass a good “catch,” and to 
supply it with food afterward. Deep plowing 
and a faithful harrowing, are needful to bring the 
land into fine tilth and to enable the roots of the 
grass to spread out and penetrate deep where 
they will flourish in spite of drouth. 

It is in dispute whether, in seeding down, a 
few or many varieties of grass seed should be 
used. Fora pasture, it is obvious that several 
sorts are,preferable to any one. One sort gives 
us an early growth, but dries up in mid-summer. 
Another starts later, but holds on well. Others 
grow best in Autumn; some grow best on light 
soils, others on heavy ; some are fibrous-rooted, 
and grow best near the surface; others are tap- 
rooted and draw their food from below. Ani- 
mals crave a variety of grasses, and thrive best 
on such a diet. The English make the combi- 
nation of.grasses more of a study than we do. 
They often sow six or eight kinds of seed, and 
sometimes more. An experienced farmer of our 
acquaintance favors only a moderate number, 
as follows: For seeding an acre, 10 pounds of 
red clover, 5 pounds white clover, one peck of 
Timothy,-and half a bushel of red-top. He 
salts this mixture down with two bushels of 
plaster. \Mr. A. B. Dickinson recommends, 6 
quarts Timothy, 4 of red-top, 2 of blue-grass, 2 
of white Holland clover, and 4 of red clover. 
When several kinds are sown, that best suited 
to the particular soil, will. generally run the 
others out, and in time mainly occupy the surface. 

Other questions relate to the time of sowing, 
and whether.the grass seed should be sown by 
itself or with another crop. It is quite a favor- 
ite practice to seed down in early Autumn, say 
September, and usually with rye or winter 
wheat. The argument for this is, that the prep- 
aration of the land for wheat or rye is just what 
it needs to’make the grass catch well and grow 
well; and that by getting good start in Autumn, 
it makes a stronger growth the next season 
than it would if the seeding were deferred until 
the Spring. But sometimes, the preceding crop 
(say potatoes,) is a late one, and can not be got 
off until October; and sometimes other farm 
work presses so hard in September that stock- 
ing lands to grass can not be attended to. In 
such cases, spring seeding must be adopted. 
Get the ground in order as early as possible, and 
sow with oats, barley, or spring wheat, making 
the grain crop rather light, so as to give the 
grass all possible chance. The grain crop will 
shade the grass plants until they get well 
started, and then it will be removed in time for 
the grass to get strong before Winter sets in. If 
the soil is cold and backward in Spring, it is ad- 
visable to plow it late in the preceding Fall: it 
can then be got ready quickly in Spring for seed- 
ing. Some of the best farmers prefer .sowing 
grass seed without any grain crop. One crop at 
a time, they say, is enough. The grain is a 
coarser and more exhausting crop, it interferes 
with the growth of the tender grass, and steals 
away its food. One of the chief objections to 





is put in alone, the ground should be cleaned 
and tilled with special care, and a large amount 
of seed be sown, so as to occupy the whole sur- 
face at once, and produce a fine hay. 
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For the American A gricultdrist, 


Notes on Wisconsin «Farming. 


SOWING SPRING WHEAT IN THE FALL. 

Of late years, many of our Wisconsin farmers 
have observed in the Spring, on Fife wheat stub- 
ble, quite a thick growth of-self-sowed wheat. 
In one case, I knew as good a crop produced 











from a piece of Fife stubble, self-sowed and un- 
cultivated,.as was raised on some of the neigh- 
boring farms in the usual way. These observa- 
tions, together with the facts that the wheat crop 
of 1861 fell much below the average, and that of 
1862 was nearly a failure, have led many think- 
ing farmers to make some experiments. I have 
conversed with many such, and all seem to base 
them on the same general grounds, viz.: 1st, 
that the wheat crop of 1860 was quite double 
the average of previous years, and the seed for 
that crop was gotten in from two to four weeks 
earlier than in any other season for ten years 
before. The inference was, to get the seed in 
early would increase the crop. 2d, that the Fife 
wheat will retain its vitality and lay in the 
ground all Winter, and when the ground is 
plentifully covered with snow, will make quite 
a good growth under it. All, too, seemed to 
have the idea, that it should be sown so late in 
Autumn that it will not sprout before the ground 
freezes permanently. Of course it is difficult to 
determine just when it is going to freeze up and 
continue frozen. A farmer in Waterford, Racine 
Co., sowed ten acres, I think, late in November, 
but it remained open with alternate freezings so 
long after, that the wheat sprouted before it 
froze up for good, and the crop was a -failure. 
One of your subscribers in -Vernon, Waukesha 
Co., sowed a field late, and in three days after, 
the ground froze hard. After the snow went 
off in the Spring, the field was fairly green with 
the growing wheat. Before the ground was 
thawed more than one or two inches, there oc- 
curred a beating storm of rain, which washed 
out and drowned the young plants in places. 
Counting out those spots where it was destroy- 
ed, the piece yielded at the rate of 40 bushels 
per acre, ofva very fine quality of wheat. In 
several cases, to-which I am knowing, this ex- 
periment succeeded well last year. Another of 
your stbscfibers|in Newport, Lake Co., Illinois, 
sowed September 15, 1861, a bushel of Fife wheat 
and a bushél-of winter wheat on equal quanti- 
ties of land side by side. The Fife wheat pro- 
duced 11 bushels of as fine wheat as I ever saw. 
The bran was much whiter and thinner than 
spring-sowed of that variety. The winter wheat 
produced 12 bushels of good quality. Last 
September he sowed several acres of Fife wheat 
of spring-sowed, his opinion being, it will pro- 
duce as good a crop as that seed would, which 
was the product of that he sowed the previous 
Fall. But in order to test the matter, he has 
sowed a bushel of wheat raised from that put in 
the previous Fall, and a bushel from spring- 
sowed, on equal quantities of land side by side. 
I hope after he has thoroughly tested the mat- 
ter he will give your readers the result. Hun- 
dreds of bushels of Fife wheat were sown 
last Fall at different dates. How it will suc- 
ceed, is yet a matter of some doubt: I will take 
pains to inform myself in proper time and let 


much as was sown the year previous. The rea- 
son is, winter wheat for the last two years has 
done exceedingly well, yielding trom 20 to 40 
bushels per acre of fine quality; while at the 
same time spring wheat has done very poorly. 
‘In the harvest of 1861 a majority of fields did 
not yield more than 10 bushels per acre. Bad 
seasons and the chinch bug will not-wholly ac- 
count for these light crops. Half of it can be 
laid to quack farming. Here and there I find a 
thorough, scientific farmer, who never fails of 
raising a good crop of spring wheat. These 
farmers invariably take the Agriculturist. 
Racine Co., Wis. R. F. ROBERTS. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Market Fairs. 


oo 
With all that has been written in favor of 
these institutions, and the efforts that have been 
made to establish them, they are still a great de- 
sideratum in the farming districts. There can 
be no doubt that our farmers are losing millions 
of dollars every year for the want of them. In 
this respect, the British farmer has one of his 
chief advantages over us. It is not so much 
that he has cheaper labor, that his living ex- 
penses are less, or that he follows his business 
more closely, that he prospers, but that he hasa 
steady reliable market near home for every 
thing that he produces. This gives him a great 
advantage over us, notwithstanding he has to 
pay a rent of fromten to twenty dollars an acre 
for his farm and much heavier taxes than ours. 
Every farming district in England has its week- 
ly market. If a farmer has fat cattle or milch 
cows to dispose of, they are driven a few miles 
to the Market Fair and sold nearly as well 
as he could sell them in the London market, 
without the large expense of transportation. If 
a butcher wants cattle he goes to the fairs to 
buy. Here, there is a middleman, a drover, be- 
tween the butcher and the farmer, making his 
profit, often a very large one, which would other- 
wise go to the farmer. If the English farmer 
wants store cattle or seeds, he can find just what 
he wants at the expense of a morning ride. 
Here, if a farmer wants a stock of cows he has 
either to go to a distant market, losing traveling 
expenses and time, or to take his own convey- 
ance and spend a week perhaps, in picking up 
what he wants, in his own or the neighboring 
towns, at such prices as he is obliged to pay. 
There is no steadiness to the prices in buying or 
selling, except in the large market towns. The 
regulation of prices is very much in the hands 
of middlemen. 

But few efforts have been made to establish 
such fairs in this country, notwithstanding their 
manifest advantages. It takes time to change 
from a system in which we have been educated, 
even though that system be a bad one. There 
is nothing in our circumstances to forbid the es- 
tablishment of these fairs and the full realiza- 
tion of their benefits. They began as religious 
celebrations many centuries ago. We have 
nothing, except our Annual Agricultural Ex- 
hibitions, upon which such market fairs could 
be grafted, and these are quite too far apart to 
answer the purpose. The place, however, 


where such exhibitions are held, generally the 
city or village in the trade center of .a county, 
would be a good starting point for these fairs. 
It not unfrequently happens now, that a sale of 
stock and other products occurs at the close of 








the annual exhibition. 


More or less exchange 
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of products always takes place. Where a Socie- 
ty has grounds and permanent stalls and build- 
ings, all the conveniences are provided that 
would be needed for the accommodation of 
market fairs. There would need to be some 
concert of action to get them started, and gen- 
erally the men most interested in the County 
Society are the right ones to project the market 
fairs and make them successful. They might 
at first be held quarterly or monthly, and then 
more frequently as they became better known. 
Onee established they would take care of them- 
selves, as it would be for the personal interest 
of every farmer in the district to buy and sell 
in that market. This matter should be dis- 
cussed at our farmers’ clubs, and annual agricul- 





tural meetings. CONNECTICUT. 
About Liming Land. 


a 

The recent letters received at the office of 
the American Agriculturist have contained more 
notes and queries on the subject of liming land 
than on any other topic save that of growing 
tobacco, which from some cause seems to be 
just now “all the rage,” throughout the coun- 
try. Without attempting to exhaust the subject 
of lime, we offer a few hints. The precise ac- 
tion or use of lime is not a settled question. 
Theoretical agricultural chemists have claimed 
that, since lime is found in the ashes of 
most crops, it is one of the essential con- 
stituents, and must therefore be found in the 
soil, or be applied, if not already there, in 
order to supply the elements of the plants. But 
this do@s not explain its action. A single illus- 
tration is conclusive on that question. The 
farm on which we were brought up, though a 
diluvial or loam soil on the surface, is literally 
filled with limestones, and rests on limestone 
rocks which often protrude through the sur- 
face. The well and spring water is so saturated 
with lime as to yield a thick coat of it upon the 
tea-kettle in a brief time. Yet burned lime, and 
plaster (sulphate of lime,) have always been fa- 
vorite fertilizers, because their application has 
proved to be profitable. Many thousands of 
bushels of lime have been burned from stones 
gathered upon the surface, and the burned lime 
has been applied right among the unburned 
stones with excellent results, The water flow- 
ing from the soil is abundantly saturated with 
lime in a soluble condition, so that there can be 
no possible lack of this element for the use of 
the plants. On this point it may also be added, 
that in the analysis of many samples of water 
from wells and springs in all kinds and 
qualities of soils, and from various sections of 
the country, we have never yet found a speci- 
men of water that did not contain lime enough 
to meet the wants of any crop. 

With the above and other facts in view, we 
have come to attribute the chief utility of 
burned lime to its action as an alkaline reagent 
to neutralize the acidity or sourness of the soil, 
and to promote the decomposition of organic 
or vegetable matters, and fit them to become 
food for the growing plants.* To a limited de- 





*One of the facts of chemistry is, that a compound 
body will be more readily decomposed if there is present 
another compound or element having a strong affinity for 
one of the results of the decomposition. Thus: all 
vegetable matters, in decomposing, produce a con- 
siderable amount of carbonic acid, and this has a strong 
affinity for lime. Hence the presence of lime in a soil 
hastens the destruction of dead grass roots and other 
organic materials, and sets the elements at liberty to act 
as direct or indirect nourishment to the growing crops. 





gree, also, lime acts as a cement to harden and 
compact light sandy soils. 

The burning of limestone simply drives off 
its carbonic acid, and reduces it to to a fine or 
powdered condition, so that it is easily mingled 
with the soile Simply grinding limestone would 
not remove its acid and render it caustic; this 
is only accomplished by great heat. 

No rule can be given for judging as to 
whether any particular soil will be benefitted 
by lime... Experience,has proved that it is often 
useful both on clays, and on very sandy loams, 
where there is but a very limited supply of lime 
naturally in the soil; and that it is equally 
beneficial on soils half made up of limestone 
pebbles, shells, and organic petrifactions which 
are composed chiefly of lime. Actual trials are 
the only sure tests of its utility or non-utility 
upon any particular soil. With the above 
theory of its action as an alkaline reagent we 
may generally conclude: 

1. That on new soils, where there is more or 
less of undecomposed vegetable matter, and 
some sourness, an application of lime will 
hasten the preparation of the natural manure 
or vegetable material, and neutralize the acidity. 

2. On cold soils or those which’are not natu- 
rally thoroughly drained, thewater saturating 
the soil for the whole or the larger part of the 
year shuts out access of air. The vegetable mat- 
ters remain in an undecomposed or in a semi- 
decomposed condition. An application of caustic 
(fresh-slacked) lime will dissolve and hasten 
the decomposition of the organic materials, 
preparing their elements to enter and nourish 
the plants. 

3. This effect will be most marked upon 
recently drained swamps, and fresh and salt 
water marshes. Owing to the great amount of 
vegetable matters, it is often necessary to make 
a light application at first, or so much of the 
natural manure will be prepared as to induce 
too rank a growth of straw or stalks. For po- 
tatoes, or for corn which is a gross feeder, 
there is less danger of an over-dose, than when 
grass-seed or the grain crops are sown. 

4, On dry, sandy soils there is often too little 
moisture to decompose the organic materials, 
and an application of lime is frequently useful. 
As above stated, lime acts mechanically, ce- 
ments the soil, and causes it to retain moisture. 

5. On heavy clay soils, lime is often bene- 
ficial for the same reason as in (2) above, 
though a large application sometimes cements 
the clay, and is deleterious. 

Mode of Using Lime.—The best form of ap- 
plication is, to sow fresh slaked lime, in the 
finest condition possible, and immediately mix 
it thoroughly with the soil by harrowing and 
plowing. Some spread it upon the surface, and 
plow it in. The better way is to first plow the 
land, then sow the lime and immediately har- 
row it in well. When spread in heaps and left 
for days or weeks, it absorbs carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, and is then far less active upon 
the vegetable material within the soil. When 
fresh slaked with water, it is an almost im- 
palpable powder, and can be much more 
thoroughly scattered and diffused through the 
soil. If it lay in heaps upon the field, or is air- 
slacked, it becomes carbonated, and though still 
friable or in a powdered condition, the particles 
are a thousand times less minute. Sown 43 a top- 
dressing, it acts upon a little of the surface, and 
some of it is washed into the soil, and we have 
seen good results from this practice, but the 
effect is far less than when sown fresh and im- 
mediately worked into the soil. 


Moistening seed and drying it off with lime, 
just before sowing or planting, often produces 
good results. We suppose the little lime thus 
introduced, sweetens a small portion of the soil, 
and prepares a little of the organic matter im- 
mediately around the seed, fitting it to nourish 
and give a vigorous start to the young 
plant. A larger application in the hill, or dif- 
fused through the whole soil, would of course 
prepare more of it for the extending roots. 

# Lime may be applied at the time of putting 
in seed, or months before. In the Jatter case it 
decomposes the organic matters, but these are 
mainly retained by the soil in store for the 





roots of the coming crop. Theory and obser- 
vation indicate, that the time of application 
is not material, though we are most likely to 
diffuse it more thoroughly and evenly through 
the soil, if it-be applied when the seed-bed is be- 
ing prepared. The additional harrowing then 
given, aids in mixing it evenly through the soil, 
‘which we consider a great point to be aimed at. 
“Moderate applications, at frequent intervals, 
seem to be preferable to heavy coatings at long 
intervals. A cold, heavy, sour soil may receive 
30, 50, or eyen 100 bushels per acre at one time; 
but on lighter soils 15 to 25 bushels are usually 
an abundant supply. To apply “60 or more 
bushels per acre on a light soil, may decompose 
and use up nearly all the organic matters in the 
first year, and render it sterile; while 15 bushels 
may prepare enough organic material to benefit 
the first crop ; and the roots and leaves of that 
crop will add more organic matter for a suc- 
ceeding crop. This may explain why lime has 
after.a time been condemned where it was at 
first in great favor. We know one instance 
where the soil of a neighborhood was light and 
sandy. Lime was hauled 30 miles by teams, 
and very moderately applied—10 to 20 bushels 
per acre. The opening of a railway reduced the 
cost to 8 cents per bushel, and one farmer ap- 
plied 500 bushels to five acres at once, expecting 
great results. The first crop was a good one, 
but the field was ruined until a heavy coat of 
manure was applied, to restore organic matter. 
Large applications of lime on a heavy soil, 
and not thoroughly diffused through it, as when 
it is spread on the surface and plowed under, 
often settles in a layer, and forms a compact 
bed through which the roots will not penetrate 
freely. We have seen many such instances, and 
nothing would grow well until a plow was run 
below to throw it upon the surface, and then 
the harrow used freely to break up and com- 
mingle the hard layer with the rest of the soil. 
Oyster-shell lime is by some thought to be 
preferable to stone lime, because the former 
contains more phosphoric acid; but it slakes 
much less finely, and is therefore less inti- 
mately mixed with the soil. On this account 
we should prefer the stone lime, and we believe 
the general experience is in this direction. Gas 
lime is similarly objectionable, and until after 
considerable exposure to the action of air in or 
upon the soil, it is poisonous to plants. (The 
use of gas lime is fully described on page 75 of 
Volume XX, for 1861.) 
The above general hints indicate answers to 
a multitude of questions addressed to us. Any 
other specific questions we shall be happy to 
reply to, when practicable. Lime is perhaps 
the most important fertilizer we have, aside 
from barn-yard manure. It is useful on a large 
proportion of all the farms in the country, and 
may well be tried, where it has not been used 
Its effects, the best modes of application, and 
the rationale of its operation, should be carefully 





observed and studied by cultivators generally. 
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The Potato or Tobacco Worm. 


—o—_ 


The above engraving represents one of our 


most voracious and destructive insects. It is 
shown in its different stages of larva, chrysalis, 
and imago, or moth. The larva or worm, fig. 1, 
is a great pest upon potato and tomato vines, 
and upon tobacco. It is especially injurious to 
the latter crop, as it perforates the leaves and 
renders them ragged and worthless. The worm 
as it comes from the egg is so small as to be un- 
observed, but having an enormous appetite, it 
devours rapidly, and soon grows to about twice 
the size represented in the cut. When not feed- 
ing, it lifts up the head and fore part of the 
body, and remains apparently lifeless. From 
its resemblance in this position to the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx, Linneus gave the name Sphinx 
to the genus. The larva, fig. 1, is of light green 
color, with whitish oblique stripes, and has a 
horn upon the rear end of the body. Though 
it is repulsive in appearance, it is perfectly harm- 
less to touch, and may be picked off with the 
hands without fear. After it has reached its 
full size, it leaves the scene of its ravages and 
goes into the earth, where it throws off its skin 
and becomes a brown colored chrysalis, fig. 2. 
The curious projection, like a handle, isa sheath 
which holds the tongue of the future moth. 
The moth or perfect insect, is represented in the 
engraving, fig. 3, of the natural size. It is of a 
gray color, with orange colored spots on each 
side of the body. As there are five of these 
spots on each side, it is called Sphinx quinque- 
maculatus, or five-spotted sphinx. The moths 
may be seen towards night flitting about the 
flowers from which they suck the juices by 
means of their remarkable tongue, which is five 
or six inches long. When the tongue is not in 
use, it is closely coiled up and hidden between 
the two feelers. From the manner of their flight 
and feeding they are frequently mistaken for 
humming birds, and are called “ humming bird 
moths,” and “ hornblowers.” The moths should 
always be destroyed if possivic; by so doing 
we prevent the production of several hundreus 
of most destructive worms. Naturalists make 
one or two other species, which closely resem- 








ble the five-spotted moth, and are only distin- 
guished by characters which would not be no- 
ticed except by the entomologist. [The illustra- 
tions above were in part re-sketched and en- 
graved from figures in Harris’ valuable work 
on Insects, referred to in our March No., p. 71.] 
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Tobacco Culture.* 
Prize Essay—sy Jupson Porpenog, Montaomery Co., O. 
_—_o-—— 


I cOMMENCED the cultivation of tobacco about fifteen 
years ago; I therefore write from experience, and shall 
try to give that experience, in a short and plain way. 

Varieties.—I have cultivated various kinds of tobac- 
co, but have come to the conclusion that what we call 
the Ohio seed-leaf is the best and most profitable kind for 
general cultivation. There are other kinds of tobacco 
that sometimes are profitable, and do well, but most of 
these do not cure out so well, nor color so evenly, nor 
are they so fine and salable as the seed-leaf. The Ha- 
vana tobacco is too small and has not the fine flavor of the 
imported. The Connecticut seed-leaf I believe to be 
identical with our Ohio seed-leaf; the difference in the 
climate may make a slight variation in the quality, but we 
plant the Connecticut seed-leaf here in Ohio, and I don’t 
think they can be told apart. The most of the tobacco 
raised in this district is the Seed-leaf, which is strong evi- 
dence that it is the best and most profitable to raise here. 

Srrp.—At topping-time a few of the most thrifty stalks 
should be left to gr»w without topping, for seed. When 
the crop is cut, let the seed-stalks stand, stripping off the 
leaves and suckers. As soon as the seed-pods are black, 
the seed is matured; then cut off the seed-heads below 
the forks of the plant, and hang them in a dry place, out 
of the reach of inice, to eure. At leisure time, during 
the Winter, strip the seed-pods from off the stalk, rub them 
in the hands until the seed is rubbed out, sift through a 
fine sifter, put in a dry place, secure from vermin of all 
kinds, and it is ready to sow. I have sowed seed six years 

* To our great surprise, over eighty persons sent in essays 
on Tobacco Culture, in response to our Premium offer, Of 
these 15 were in German. One of the essays was written 
by alady. They were handed over to a competent Commit- 
tee of three, two of whom were engaged nearly two weeks 
in examining the manuscripts. They found several very fine 
essays—some of them excellent specimens of skillful use of 
the pen; others were rather historical; others were com- 
oe and very excellent on some points, but did not contain 
nformation on all points. The best one, pena, on the cul- 


Mr. Schneider), had too little practical information 


ture (b 
packing. The Com- 


on the paporsen’ matter of curing an 
mittee felt constrained to adhere to the terms of the offer, 
and select the one discussing all points “from securing seed 
to curing and marketing the —_, Taking all things into 
consideration, they finally awarded the First Prize of $15, to 
Mr. Popenoe, as above: The Second Prize of $10, to Mr. A. 
B. Foster, Crawford Co., Wis. The Third Prize of $5, was so 
nearly balanced between Messrs. Christian Schneider of 
Madison Co., Ill, and Oliver T. Bishop and Wm. H. White. 
of Hartford Co., Conn., that the Committee could not award 
it to any one of the three; so they decided to recommend the 
Publisher to increase the amount offered, and pay a Premi- 
um of $5 to each of these gentlemen, which was cheerfully 
acceded to. these five essays, and a number of others, are 
published in k form as noticed on another page.] 








old which grew as well as hew seed, I think it isa good 
plan to raise seed enough at any time to sow for ten years, 
as it is thought to deteriorate by constant raising without 
changing. If seed snaps or pops when it is thrown ona 
hot stove, it will grow. 


PREPARING SEED BEps.—There are two plans of pre- 
paring beds for sowing seed; the first and best, is to 
spade or plow a bed in rich, dry ground, with a southern 
exposure ; the south side of a barn is a good place, asthe 
reflection helps to warm the ground. Where you have 
tobacco stalks, as you make a furrow with the plow or 
spade fill one third full with the stalks and turn the next 
furrow over them, and so continpe until the bed is broken 
up. The stalks hold moisture, make the bed warm, and 
help todrain it. Take well-rotted hog manure and spread 
over the bed to the depth of about two inches, then har 
row or rake until*the manure is thoroughly mixed with 
the surface of the bed, and all is well pulverized and as 
fine as garden mold. For a bed one rod wide and four rods 
long, take two common-sized table-spoonfuls (as mue¢h as 
will lie on conveniently) of seed and mix well with four 
quarts of ashes, or slacked lime, and sow broadcast; the 
ashes will enable the seed to be sowed evenly ; then take 
a hand-roller and roll the bed evenly, or place a board on 
one end of the bed, walk on it to press the ground to the 
seed, move it over, and repeat this until the bed is all 
pressed over, Another plan is to burna large brush-heap 
in a clearing, or on any new ground, in the evening; in 
the morning dig the ground up with the ashes on; while 
warm, rake the bed fine and sow the seed as above di- 
rected. Very little weeding is required where the ground 
is burned, as the fire destroys the weed and grass-seeds 


If the weather is dry, the plants will need watering 
after they are sprouted, (which will be in about three 
weeks) ; in fact, the surface of the bed should be kept con- 
stantly moist ; the beds should be kept clear of weeds ; do 
not let the weeds get a start of your plants, or they will 
soon choke them out. If the plants grow well and evenly, 
the above-sized bed will plant four or five acres, but it is 
always safe to have two or three such beds, to guard 
against a failure, and to supply your neighbors. The 
usual time to sow is from the middle of March to the 
tenth of April, or as soon as the ground admits of work- 
ing in the Spring. I have known seed sown in the Fall 
make good plants, but do not recommend it. 

Soit.—A rich, sandy, second bottom, I believe to be the 
best for raising tobacco, although our chocolate-colored 
uplands, when very rich and highly manured, will grow 
an excellent quality of tobacco, but will not yield asmuch 
to the acre. Black river-bottoms will yield more to the 
acre than any other kind of land, but the tobacco is not 
of so fine a quality ; it grows larger, has coarser stems, and 
heavier body, and consequently, is not so good for wrap- 
pers or fine, cut as the second bottom or upland tobacco. 

MANURING AND PREPARING FOR PLANTING.—Tobacco 
is a gross feeder and grows rapidly when once started ; 
it therefore needs plenty of food to make it grow well. 
There should be a good coat of clover to plow under ; if 
the ground is naturally rich, this alone, will make a good 
crop ; but hog and stable-manure well rotted, is what the 
tobacco, as well as any other crop, delights in, and the 
more manure, the better the tobacce. The plan that I am 
now experimenting on is, as soon as I cut my tobacco in 
the Fall I give the ground a good harrowing, and then 
drill in wheat ; the ground being well cultivated all the 
Fall, is clear of weeds and mellow and needs no plowing. 
In the Spring I sow clover ; after the wheat is off, I keep 
the stock off until about September, to give the clover a 
chance to harden and spread, I then let the stock eatas 
low as they want to, which drives the clover to root and 
causes the crown to spread ; I do not suffer stock to run 
on the clover during Winter or Spring. About the last of 
May or first of June I plow the clover under, which is 
now in blossom, and so I alternately keep two fields ir 
tobacco and wheat, at the same time feeding the ground 
a crop of clover every two years; in this way I expect 
my land to increase in fertility all the time. The clover 
turned under, makes food for the cut-worms, and they 
trouble the tobacco-plants but little. We now harrow 
thoroughly, following in the same way that we plow, to 
make the sod lie flat and not drag up; next the roller is 
put on, and after the ground is well rolled it should be 
again harrowed, and, if cloddy, rolled again. Make the 
ground in the best condition possible, so that the roots of 
the tobacco will have no difficulty in penetrating the soil 
and searching for food. My plan is to furrow east and 
west three feet apart, north and south three and a half 
feet. I plow the tobacco both ways, but do all the hoe- 
ing, suckering, etc., north and south. Some mark out the 
ground 3 feet each way, but I think it is too close. If the 
tobacco is large, three feet does not give room to work 
among it conveniently. I mark out the ground witha 
small one-horse plow, going east and west first, finishing 
the way that I make my hills. The usual way to make 
the hills is with the hoe, making the hill where the fur 
rows cross each other, drawing the dirt into a hill about 
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as large as for covering corn or potatoes. With the flat 
part or back of the hoe press or flatten the hill down to 
the level of the surface of the ground, taking care to have 
it clear of clods or rubbish. I generally make my hills 
with what we call a jumping shovei—the frame of a sin- 
gle shovel-plow, made light, with a shovel about eight 
inches square, put on in the place of the common shovel. 
Hitch a steady horse to this, start him in the furrows, dip 
the shovel in the middle of the furrows, and raise it, de- 
positing the dirt at the cross of the furrows. Have a hand 
following to level and put down the hills, and take out 
clods. In this way I make, with the assistance of a boy 
fifteen years old, about fifteen thousand hills in a day ; 
with the hoe three or four thousand is a good day’s work. 


Settine ovT PLants.—From the first to the fifteenth 
of June is the proper time, although, if it is seasonable, 
up to the fourth of July will'do, but the sooner after the 
first of June the better. By this time, with proper care 
and attention, the plants are large enough. The ground 
should be well saturated with rain, and a cloudy day is 
much the best. Immediately after a rain, or between 
showers, call out all the force, for the work is pressing ; 
the success of the crop depends on getting it out at the 
right time ; all hands go to the plant-beds, pull the largest 
plants, one at a time; don’t let two stick together, or the 
boys will drop them together and a plant will be lost. 
Aiter the baskets are full, let one hand continue to pull 
plants. Put the little boys and girls to dropping one plant 
on the side of each hill; let those who stick, take an extra 
plant in the hand, drawing the leaves together in the left 
hand, and with the fore-finger of the right hand make a 
hole in the center of the hill deep enough to receive the 
full length of the roots without the tap root bending up; 
insert the plant up to the collar with the left hand; stick 
the fore-finger of the right hand one or two inches from 
the plant, and press the dirt well up against the roots, 
taking care that the dirt is pressed so as te fill up the hole. 
Pick up the plant on the side of the hill, and as you step 
to the next hill arrange it for sticking ; in this way you 
always stick the plant that you pick from one hill in the 
next, thereby greatly facilitating the work. Sometimes 
the ground is not sufficiently wet, and the sun coming on 
the plant is apt to injureit; at such times take a small 
clod and lay it on the heart of the plant to keep the sun 
off, removing the clod in the evening. As soon as the 
plants have started, the first time the ground is wet enough, 
replant where they have died out. 


Cu.tivation.—As soon as the plants have taken root 
and commenced to grow, begin to use a double shovel- 
plow, having the shovel next the tobacco, about three 
inches wide and six or eight inches long ; do not go too 
close to the hill, or you may displace the plant; follow 
with a.hoe, removing all grass and weeds, leaving the 
tebacco master of the situation. Dig gently the surface 
of the hill, and draw a little fine dirt around the plant, 
and strive to keep the soil around the hill as mellow as 
possible without disturbing the plant. After going over 
in this manner, plow the opposite way, going twice in a 
row. Some prefer the cultivator for going over the first 
two times, and I think perhaps it would be preferable, 
as it pulverizes the ground better than the shovel-plow. 
After going over the field twice, in the above manner, 
commence again with the double shovel-plow, the way 
the tobacco was planted, following with the hoe, giving it 
a good hoeing as before. Use your judgment about the 
amount of tillage needed ; keepclear of weeds ; keep the 
ground mellow, and when the planis have spread so that 
they are bruised by the hoe and plow, stop cultivating. 


Worms.As soon as worms appear, which is gener- 
ally when the leaves are as big as a man’s hand, go over 
the tobacco, looking carefully at every plant. The worms 
usually stay on the under side of the leaf; if you seea 
hole in the leaf, no matter how small, raise it up and you 
will generally find a worm under it. Worming can not 
be done too carefully. Miss one or two worms on a 
plant, and before you are aware of it the plant is nearly 
eaten up. When you find a worm, take hold of it with 
the thumb and fore-finger, giving your thumb that peculiar 
twist which none but those who are practised in it know 
how to do, and put the proper amount of pressure on, and 
my word for it you will render his wormship harmless. 
Worming must be continued until the tobacco is cut ; the 
last worming to immediately precede cutting and housing. 


Torrine.—The tobacco is ready to top when the but- 
ton (as the blossom or top of the stalk is called) has put 
out sufficiently to be taken hold of, without injury to the 
top leaves. As tobacco is not regular in coming into 
blossom, itis the usual practice to let those stalks that 
blossom first, run a little beyond their time of topping, and 
then top all that is in butten as you go. There is no par- 
ticular hight to top at, but, as a genera! thing, sixteen to 
eighteen leaves are left; judgment is necessary to deter- 
mine where to top; if topped too high, two or three of 
the leaves are so small as not to amount to much; if 
topped low, the tobacco spreads better. If just coming 
out in top, reach down among the top leaves, and with 
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thumb and fore-finger pinch the top or button off below 
two or three leaves ; if well out in top, break off several 
inches from the button and four or five leaves below it. 

SuckErin@.—As soon as the tobacco is topped, the suck- 
ers begin to grow ; one shoots out from the stalk at the 
root of each leaf, on the upper side. When the top sui-k- 
ers are from three to four inches long, the suckering 
should be done. With the right hand take hold of the 
top sucker, with the left take hold of the next 
close to the stalk, and break them off, and so proceed, 
using both hands, stooping over the stalk, taking care not 
to injure the leaf. Break the suckers about half-way 
down the stalk, the balance being too short to need re- 
moving until the second suckering. In about two weeks 
from topping, the tobacco is ready to cut; now give it the 
last. worming and suckering, breaking all suckers off 
down to the ground, and remove every worm, if you don’t 
want your tobacco eaten in the sheds. 


CurTtine AND Hovusine,—As a general rule, tobacco 
should be cut in about two weeks from topping, at which 
time the leaves assume a spotted appearance and appear 
to have fulled up thicker: double up the leaf and press it 
together with thumb and finger, and, if ready to cut, the 
leaf where pressed, will break crisp and short. Do not 
let your tobacco get over-ripe or it will cure up yellow 
and spotted; itis better to cut too soon than too late, 
Take a hatchet or short corn-knife, grasp the stalk with 
the left hand, bend it well to the left, so as to expose the 
lower part of the stalk, strike with knife just at the surface 
of the ground, let the stalk drop over on the ground with- 
out doubling the leaves under, and leave it to wilt. The 
usual practice is to worm 
and sucker while the dew 
ison in the morning, and 
as soon as the dew is off, 
to commence cutting. 
There are some who ad- 
vocate to cut in the after- 
noon, say three o’clock, 
let it wilt and lie out un- 
til the dew is off next day, 
and take it in before the 
sun gets hot enough to 
burnit. I prefer the first 
plan, because a heavy dew 
may fall on the tobacco, 
and next day be cloudy, 
leaving the tobacco wet 
and unpl nt to handl 
After cutting allow the to- 
bacco to wilt Jong enough 
to make the leaves tough, 
so that they can be hand- 
led without tearing. Great 
care is now necessary to 
keep the tobacco from 
sun-burning ; the cutting 
should be commenced as 
soon as the dew is off, and 
all that is cut should be 
housed by eleven o‘clock, unless itis cloudy ; from eleven 
to two o’clock the direct rays of the sun on tobacco, after 
itis cut, will burn the leaves in twenty minutes ; after 
two, as a general thing, there is no danger of such burn- 
ing, the sun’s rays not striking direct on the tobacco. 
Have a wagon at hand, with stiff boards twelve feet long 
laid on the running gears: as soon as the tobacco is wilted 
so that it can be handled without breaking, commence 
loading on both sides of the wagon on the front end, lap- 
ping the tobacco the same as loading fodder, keeping the 
butts on both sides—build about two feet high, and. so on 
until loaded. 


Toxpacco Barn.—Mine is 50 by 33 feet, with 18 feet 
posts; the tiers are four and a half feet apart. I hang 
four full tiers of tobacco, and hang between the purlin 
plates in the comb, a half-tier ; the bents of the frame 
are 16%§ feet apart. I hang on four-feetsticks made of 
hickory, rived one-half inch by 1¢ inches, shaved and 
tapered at one end to enter an iron socket; I have 
sawed sugar-tree scantlings 16% feet long, 3 by 4 inches 
thick, for the egds of the sticks to rest on and meet in the 
centre of the rail, 144 inches testing on it. Some use 
sawed lath to hang on, but the split and shaved are far 
preferable. Hanging on fence-rails with twine is going 
out of use, as it should. I use my barn to store wheat 
and barley, threshing just before tobacco-hanging. My 
barn will hang about seven acres of good tobacco. 


Hovsite Tosacco.—The tobacco being brought to the 
barn, should be unloaded on a platform or bench conven- 
ient for handliug. An iron socket, about 6 inches long, 
% by 1% inches at the big end, tapering to a sharp point, 
is necessary ; the sticks should be shaved so as to fit the 
socket as near as possible, but do not bring the stick toa 
sharp point, or it will not lie firmly on the rail. Have a 
144 inch hole bored three inches deep in the barn-post, 
three feet from the ground or floor ; let the hole be bored 
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slanting down a little, so that the socket end of the lath 
may be the highest; put the end of the stick that is not 
tapered into this hole and the socket on the lath; take 
hold of a stalk with the right hand, about one foot from 
the butt end, bring it against the point of the socket, six 
inches from the butt of the stalk, grasp the butt with the 
left hand, and give the right hand a firm, quick jerk, to 
start the stalk to split; then, with both hands, pull] it back 
against the post, and so on until you have the stick full. 
The stalks should not be crowded on the sticks ; four or 
five inches apart is close enough; eight or nine large 
stalks are enough for a sour-foot stick. Having filled the 
stick, remove the socket, lay your stick of tobacco on the 
floor, and go on sticking until the load is all stuck ; or it’ 
is a good plan to have rails laid on the lower tie, and 
hang for the present as you stick. While one or two' 
hands are hanging one load, another may be in the field 
bringing in another. In hanging, have a single block and 
half-inch rope, with a hook at one end ; secure the block 
near where you hang, place the hook in the centre of the 
stick of tobacco, and let the man on the floor draw it up 
to the one who hangs. There should be a stout pine 

board, two inches thick, ‘fifteen inches wide, and long 

enough to reach from tie to tie; this should be placed 

under where you hang, to walk on. When the tobacco 

is hoisted up, take it off the hook, and walk to the farther 

end of the board ; have your rail placed to receive the 

stick, and so continue until the rails are full, then move 

the board and block to another place, and so continue. 

A sixteen-foot rail will hang about twenty-four laths ; 

eight inches apart is about the cistance to place the laths 

of tobacco on the rails; if too much crowded, the to- 

bacco will house-burn. Care should be used never to let 

a load of tobacco lie long on the wagon, or in a pile, as it 

sweats and heats, and is soon ruined. Always keep the 
tobacco cool. After it is housed, keep the doors open 
day and night, so that it may have the benefit of the 

warm and dry air, for the purpose of curing, closing the 
doors against high winds and beating rains. When cured 
keep the doors closed. 


Srrippine.— When the tobacco is sufficiently cured to 
strip, which will be after it has been well frozen and 
dried out, you will have to watch for it to get “in case” 
for handling ; when a warm, wet, misty spell of weather 
comes, throw open the doors to allow the tobacco to take 
the damp. When the stems of the leaves are so limber 
that they will not snap, and the leaves are pliable, but not 
too wet, take down a sufficient quantity to strip for two 
or three days; take it off the sticks, make a temporary 
crib of boards about four feet wide, and bulk the tobacco 
in it, laying the tops in, butts out, next the boards, After 
you have made your bulk, cover with an old carpet, 
boards, or anything else handy, to keep it from getting 
too damp, or from drying out. Care should be taken that 
the bulk does not heat; if the stalks are wet, or there is 
any uncured tobacco, forty-eight hours is sufficient to 
spoil the tobacco. During the Winter there are generally 
several tobacco seasons, and by improving them the 
stripping can all be done before March, Having the bulk 
down, we now proceed to strip for market ; lay a pile of 
the tobacco on a bench or platform about two feet high, 
and let the most careful and handy man take a stalk in 
his left hand, give it a shake to make the leaves hang out 
free, then pick off four or five of the bottom or ground 
leaves, and any badly torn or diseased leaves, and all 
such as are not considered prime; do not put any frosted 
or “fat” leaves in, as it spoils the tobacco; pass the 
stalk that is primed to the stripper, and let him take off 
the prime leaves. Take off one leaf at a time, keeping 
them straight in the hand ; when a sufficient number are 
taken off to make what is called a hand of tobacco, take a 
leaf in the right hand, put the thumb of the left hand on 
the end of the leaf, about one inch from the butt of 
the hand or bunch, and pass the leaf around once or 
twice; an inch is wide enough for the hand; open the 
hand of tobacco in the centre, pass the end of the leaf 
through and draw it tight, then squeeze the hand together 
and lay it down, keeping the leaves straight. An inch 
and a half in diameter is large enough for a hand, When 
a sufficient quantity is stripped to commence bulking, 
make two places to bulk in, one for prime and one for 
ground leaf; let the space be according to the quantity of 
tobacco to bulk. A bulk 33¢ feet high and 20 feet long, 
will hold ten boxes, or about four thousand Ibs. of prime 
tobacco; the sides of the bulk must not be inclosed, but 
left open, so that the butts can dry out; at each end of 
the bulk put a bulkhead of boards to build against, about 
three feet wide and four feet high; secure this upright 
and firm; do not build om the ground, but on a platform 
or floor. Commence at one end against the bulkhead, 
take one hand of tobacco at a time, and 
smooth it, and lay it on the floor at one side of the bulk ; 
take another as above, press it against the first, and so 
proceed to lay the length of the bulk ; then turn and lay 
down the other side of the bulk, letting the ends of the 
tobacco lap over the first row about four inches, and 
so repeat, keeping the buts even, After one or two 
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rounds are laid, get on the bulk on the knees, and as you 
lay a hand put your knee on it, and thus pack as close 
and compact as possible. When not bulking down, have 
boards laid on the tobacco, and weights put on to keep 
it level. Keep the ground leaf separate from the prime. 


Boxtne.—Boxes should be made 30 inches square by 
42 inches in length outside ; saw the end-boards 28 inches 
long, nil them to two 1} inch square slats, so that the 
head will be 28 inches square; when two heads are 
made, nail the sides of the box to the heads so as to 
come even with the outside of the head, the sides being 
28 inches wide ; then nail the bottom on firmly ; the top 
van be nailed slightly until after the tobacco is packed, 
when it can be nailed firm. Set your box by the side of 
the bulk, and let one man get in the box and another 
pass the tobacco to him, one hand at a time, taking care 
not to shake it out, but put in the box as it comes from 
bulk, with the but of the hand next the end of the box. 
Place close and press with the knee firmly ; lay alternate 
courses at each end, and if the tobacco is not long 
enough to lap sufficiently to fill the centre, put a few 
hands cross-wise in the centre. When the box is full, 
place it under a lever; have a follower, that is a cover 
made of inch boards, nailed to two pieces of scantling, 
and made to fit inside of the box ; lay this on the tobacco, 
and place blocks of scantling on it of a sufficient 
height for the lever to be clear of the box when pressed. 
Press down firmly with a strong lever, and, while knee- 
ing in another boxful, let the lever remain so that the 
tobacco gets set in the box. When ready, take the lever 
off and fill up as before, about six inches higher than the 
box, press it below the top of the box, take off your 
lever and nail on the top as quickly as possible. Some 
use tobacco-presses for packing, which are perhaps more 
convenient; they are of various patterns, but a lever 
saves expense of a press, and is within the reach of all. 
If tobacco js sold at the shed, it should be sold before 
packing, being easier examined in bulk than in the box. 
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Notes on Flax Culture... .III. 

Before flax can be used by the manufacturer, 
the fibrous material must be separated from the 
other portions of the straw. Each stalk con- 
sists of three distinct parts, viz.: a woody stem 
in the center, called the “shoove,” or “boon;” 
next to this and surrounding it are the fibers, 
and outside of all 4 thin bark orskin. The fine 
filaments of fiber are cemented together and 
fastened to the other parts of the stalk by a gum- 
my, resinous matter, which must be extracted 
in order to separate the filaments and render 
them sufficiently pliant for spinning. This part 
of the business is a chemical operation, and 
properly a separate branch, of importance 
enough where flax is largely cultivated, to re- 
quire the services of appliances specially adapt- 
ed for the work, and skilled operatives to con- 
duct the process. In France a class of men 
termed “liniers” take the raw flax in the straw 
from the hands of the cultivator, and attend to 
all the manipulations necessary to prepare it for 
the manufacturer. Were this crop grown to a 
sufficient extent in this country, snch a division 
of labor would undoubtedly soon be made here. 
In fact, in view of the prospective increase in 
flax culture, parties are already experimenting 
and perfecting processes whereby they expect 
to be enabled to profitably purchase the straw 
from the farmer and reduce it to the desired 
state. Until such arrangements are completed, 
it will be necessary for the flax raiser to follow 
the method heretofore practised, and to conduct 
the “retting” as it is termed, upon his own 
premises. This consists in decomposing the 
gummy, resinous, matter by fermentation and 
putrefaction; literally rotting it away. It is 
done by subjecting the flax to the action of mois- 
ture and warmth. To this end, it may be steep- 
ed in vats, ponds, or slugggish streams, which 
is called water-retting, or it may be exposed to 
rain and dew, termed dew-retting. The latter 
process is almost universally employed in this 
country. About the last of August, the straw 
is taken to a smooth meadow, or pasture land, 








where it may be kept clean, and spread care- 
fully in swaths, about half an inch thick. Keep 
the buts even, and make the rows several inches 
apart, so that the ends of the straw may not 
become interlocked. If there be not rain and 
dew enough to wet it frequently and thorough- 
ly, the retting may be hastened by turning it. 
Many recommend to let it remain until one side 
is sufficiently retted, before exposing the other. 
The turning is easily and quickly performed 





with a light smooth pole ten or twelve feet long, 
slightly curved as shown in the engraving. 
About five weeks is usually sufficient to com- 
plete the process of dew-retting. This, howev- 
er, depends materially upon the state of the 
weather. Frequent showers and heavy dews 
may reduce this time considerably. When the 
flax has turned a silver gray color, and the lint 
is seen separating from the woody part, particu- 
larly at the ends, and when on bending or twist- 
ing a small bunch of it in the hands the woody 
part breaks freely, leaving the lint clear, it is 
sufficiently retted. When dried it is ready to be 
operated on with the brake, or to be stored under 
cover or in thatched stacks, until disposed of. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Both Sides of the Dog Question. 
St 

The Editor of the American Agriculturist in- 
dulges in a sweeping invocation to “stir up the 
public sentiment in fayor of enforcing the dog 
laws:” “To shoot or poison every dog larger 
than a rat terrier, that looks at your premises :” 
Or to “cut their tails off as short as the Dutch- 
man recommended, viz., close behind the ears.” 
“Very good,” exclaims the terrier man, “only be 
careful to discriminate as to size before you 
shoot, or poison.” “ Just right,” exclaims the 
little Miss as she pats her diminutive lap-dog. 
“ Capital,” saysthe sheep breeder. “ Just right,” 
echo a host of men. And “quite wrong,” re- 
tort another host. ‘Partly wrong and partly 
right,” says the writer. We can not do without 
dogs, and we can notdo without sheep. Every 
one knows why we can not do without sheep. 
Every one does not know why we can not do 
without dogs. One reason is, we can not get rid 
of them. Another is, the farmer can not be 
secure in his crops, nor sure of his full quota of 
lambs without them. [We “don’t see it.”] 

But few farmers that have lost from 50 to 100 
bushels of carn in one season, as many have, will 
be in favor of the faithful dog’s tail being trim- 
med as high up as was the Dutchman’s dog. 
Farmers that have urged bounty acts for the de- 
struction of foxes, would much rather see a well 
known hound’s head with a little more tail left 
on. The truth is, we need well bred and well 
trained dogs, if any. Our country is cursed with 
an endless variety of curs that sneak, and stroll, 
by ones, twos, threes, and half dozens, scattering 
racket, wool, mutton, and slaughter and confu- 
sion, hydrophobia, frightened horses and broken 
carriages in dangerous profusion. Every owner 
of a dog should be responsible for his conduct. 
If he is too poor to pay damages, he is too poor 
to own any dog, and if he persists in keeping 





one, let him (the owner) go to jail like a crimi- 
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nal. We should not tolerate an irresponsible 
maninournation. Every owner of adogshould 
give him every opportunity to chase sheep when 
he is a puppy, and if he does it, whip him: if he 
does it again, whip him harder: if he does. it 
again, place the dog at one end of a ropeand an 
old Heenan and Sayers ram at the other end. 
After a reasonable number of discharges and re- 
coils, loose, and try him again. If he offends 
again, deliver him over to the American Agricul- 
turist, then anticipate the finale. 


Mr. Editor, please compromise in your next 
number, by excepting from your extreme trim- 
ming operation all sporting dogs until duly con- 
victed of crime; but if you will not relax from 
your apparent incorrigibleness, do not suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus in case you get my dog 
in your clutches. OxIO. 

By a curious coincidence, in the same mail with 
the above plea, came the following list of dam- 
ages awarded by the Supervisors of Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, to owners of sheep killed by dogs 
during the year 1862. 


Tristrum Frink, Rutland...... ESS daaedbicaey » +» $25 00 
James G. Kellog, Lorraine. .. avab@éeie 6 00 
James A. Hunt, Antwerp........00..csceccecscees » 14 50 
Guy E. White, Antwerp........ Sb 065680 bene ve cnie 6 50 
James Dickson, Antwerp..:......0..seeeceveceees 7 50 
Delos Mc Wayne, Brownville........... ass swans 6 50 
oe ee Ree er ae ee ere 4 00 
James Van Allen, Hounsfield.............. .cee00: 10 00 
Daniel Smith, Ellisburgh................ e000 eee. 80 00 
Phy MVUOM; OURO 50515 os on Hb g Ss ssss ok ec ss 5 00 
i TTT Toe TUTTE eae . 20 00 
MC Peter; MAOMO 5s 55cihcisns cdveiesdexcs 30 00 
Ne BE Dinrlevells AGG oivieisie hs sii ccceicicc ce cdcccs 8 00 
T. V. Maxon, Adams........0.. aK eis Asi case took 11 00 
John W. Arthur, Champion..........00..eeeeeeees 15 00 
William Dobson, Henderson.............-..eeeee8 18 60 
Henry Griffin, Henderson. .0.100s0ce0ctccccces 3 00 
Wnm. E. Overton, Henderson....... SehsWiess cuenas 3 00 
Geo. Sabin & Bro., Brownville........ bias pra pees 8 00 
PRICK ONO FUROR 6 ns 00650905.05.95 sodecsséceces 6 00 

$287 60 


The above was forwarded by Mr. Robert J. 
Holmes, of Jefferson Co., who fully endorses the 
crusade against dogs for their sheep-killing pro- 
pensities and adds: “I find it don’t improve a 
bed of tulips or a collection of choice asters, to 
have a pack of dogs running over them.” J all 
would agree to have none but well trained ani- 
mals, and to keep them in place, there could be 
little complaint; but the laws can not well dis- 
criminate, and it is better that a few should lose 
their favorite dogs than that many should have 
their flocks destroyed. 

_— OS ee O_o 


“Lampas” in Horses. 
—.> . 

The horizontal bars in the roof of the horse’s 
mouth are undoubtedly intended to aid the ani- 
mal to retain food in the mouth while it is being 
masticated. They are abundantly furnished 
with blood vessels and nerves, and are therefore 
very sensitive. When colts are teething, the 
disturbance of the adjacent parts sometimes 
causes these bars to be inflamed and-swollen. 
Then the animal can not eat without pain, and 
uninformed persons have ascribed the apparent 
falling off of appetite under such circumstances, 
to a disease named “ Lampas,” To remedy the 
supposed ailment, it has been recommended and 
is still practised in some localities, to burn out 
the swollen bars with a red hot iron made for 
the purpose. The operation is an unnecessary 
and injurious cruelty. The portion of the mouth 
thus destroyed, can never be replaced, and thus 
the power of perfect mastication is impaired. 
The only surgical operation allowable in cases 
needing assistance, is to lance the inflamed parts, 
the same as a physician would treat the gums of 
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a child in case of difficult teething. This can 
easily be done with a sharp penknife. After the 
lancing, it is recommended to wash the mouth 
with two ounces of tincture of myrrh to a pint 
of water, or a strong solution of alum in water. 
Feed the colt on bran mashes and grass, with- 
holding all grain until he eats without difficulty. 
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Care of Harness. 
ae ee: 

T. Oliver Ayres, a practical harness-maker, 
Kent Co., Del.; contributes to the American Ag- 
riculturist the following suggestions: “ Harness 
should be kept hung up on wooden pegs in a 
clean dry room with a plank floor, so that it 
may be free from dampness. When soiled, ity 
should be washed with Castile soap suds. 
néss that is in constant use needs oiling four 
times a year; if only occasionally brought out, 
as carriage harness, etc., twice a year will be 
sufficient, if the washing be not neglected. 

To oil harness, separate all the pieces, and 
lay them in water until thoroughly wet through. 
Then wash them clean, and allow ;them to dry 
sufficiently. To know when they are in good 
condition for oiling, bend a strap, and if the 
water does not ooze out, itis dry enough, Train- 
oil (whale oil) is sometimes used, but neats-foot 
oil is much better. Mix with ita little lamp- 
black, and with a brush apply it to both sides 
of the straps. About six hours after oiling, 
wash the whole with Castile soap and warm wa- 
ter, let them dry, rub well with a woolen cloth, 
and buckle them together.” 

—_———< ——t 6 2 oe - 
Management of Fowls. 





J. E. Hardisty, Harford Co., Md., writes to the 
American Agriculturist as follows: “I keep 7 
hens and 1 cock. During the last year, ending 
Dec. 81st, 1862, each hen laid on an average 
128 eggs, and raised two broods of chickens, I 
feed them well on corn; they were shut up 
during corn-planting time for four weeks, which 
shortened the number of eggs at least 180. 
They lay nearly every day when they can get 
animal food. If I had any way of providing 
them with cheap animal food in the Winter, I 
believe they would each lay 250 eggs a year. My 
neighbors wonder why they lay so well. My 
plan for several years has been this: I keep 
none but the game breed, and but few of them; 
if a hen does not lay at least ten dozen eggs a 
year, or if she will sit when we don’t want her 
to, she soon becomes a candidate for the dinner- 
pot, and never fails being elected, her place be- 
ing filled by a younger one, to undergo a like 
ordeal. In Spring I generally have 10 or 11 
hens and pullets to select from; by May Ist, 
7 or 8 remain; I keep two old favorites that lay 
well, sit well, and take good care of the chick- 
ens when hatched. Cost of féeding each hen 
50 cents; average price of eggs 124 cents per 
dozen; one quart of corn per day, in the Win- 
ter, when they can get nothing else, is as much 
as ten game chickens will eat.” 

M. L. B., Greenwood, Maryland, found the 
profits arising from 3 cocks, 5 hens, and 15 pul- 
lets of the Black Spanish, Dominique, and Bra- 
ma Pootra breeds, as follows: 


1584 eggs collected and sold at 16c. per dozen...... om. 12 

179 chickens raised, at 25C........cccccccscccces secs 44.75 
ee ee pee re ee ee welie $e on0 $65.87 

23 dozen eggs Set.........seecseeeeseersseees $3.68 

Cost of grain for feed.......0...seeseeee sees oe 2 01—29.19 
PVR OR BE IGW1E. 6 bi... Sevciade diviietndad ait $36.68 


As has been frequently remarked ‘in these col- 
umns, poultry raising on a limited scale is far 
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Many have been induced, by accounts like the 
above, to enter the business on a wholesale plan. 
But, even with the best arranged buildings for 
the purpose, and the most careful management, 
so far as we know there has been only complete 
failure. It is not natural for poultry to gather 
in large flocks. Uncontrollable diseases break 
out among them such under circumstances, or 
for some unexplained reason they fail to lay, 
and become unprofitable. From 15 to 30 fowls 
properly kept will add largely to the family in- 
come, both on the table and in the pocket. 
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Blinks froma Lantern. ...XXXTII, 
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VISITS A BACHELOR FARMER, 


Since my reappearance, I have-had occasion 
to reform my notions about the opposite-sex. 
They have grown so much more companiona- 
ble than they were in my day, that a bachelor 
of middle-age living by himself, is the rarest of 
birds in the rural districts’ I occasionally find 
one amid a group of maiden sisters, temporarily 
stalled on his road to matrimony, but so human- 
ized by his surroundings that he is hardly to be 
distinguished from a married man. This cer- 
tainly is a very great change in the state of so- 
ciety. Mrs. Grundy, who is quite as much of a 
woman as she is a farmer, suggests that the 
sweeter temper of the women of modern times 
may be owing to the improvement of the men. 
There may be something in that, for I remem- 
ber now, that even Socrates was not a saint, ac- 
cording to the modern standard. 

I recently, however, heard of a Simon pure 
bachelor, a real woman hater, who set up for 
himself forty years ago, and has lived to old age 
in a house unblest by woman’s footsteps. A ne- 
gro attended to his housekeeping, which was of 
the most primitive kind, and lent a hand in the 
field when the indoor work was not pressing. 
I found Jacob Pennywise the owner of a good 
farm, by his own earnings. The exterior of the 
house was not so unpromising, for it had been 
built for a man with a family. It was a good 
deal larger than Pennywise needed, but as he 
could not make it smaller without expense it 
remained as he purchased it. The barn was a 
model building, the masterpiece of Jacob’s life. 
He could appreciate the wants of animals much 
better than those of human beings. By his an- 
imals he made his money, and these must be 
comfortably housed and well fed, whatever else 
suffered. He seemed to take to animals more 
than to men, and to have a fellow feeling for 
them. He always fed them himself, when at 
home, and this was without exception for forty 
years. He had never slept under another roof 
in all those years, and the farthest adventure 
from home, had been to the nearest market 
town, seven miles off. He took much more 
pride in the appearance of his cattle, than in his 
own. He carded and brushed his working cat- 
tle and steers, that he was breaking to the yoke, 
though, judging from his tangled locks, the comb 





more profitable than when attempted largely. 


seldom disturbed hisownhead. He had noticed 
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that men who bought oxen were willing to pay 

something for looks. He used to say it made a 

difference of ten dollars in the sale of a yoke of 

cattle, if the hair was kept smooth. He didn’t 
care a straw about looks himself, but if folks 
wanted looks in cattle, he could make ten dol- 
lars as easy by using the card, as in any other way. 
He*wais famous for his colts, in all the county. 
Nobody raised better, and nobody broke them 
so well. He had a very handsome income from 
the sale of animals evéryyéar. This was tho 
chief product of his farm, though he occasional- 
ly sold poultry, grain, and fruit, when he had a 
surplus. He was almost as covetous of manure 
as he was of his money, Thecellar was of the 
full size of the barn, and the droppings of fifty 
head of cattle all went into this receptacle and 
were composted with large quantities of muck 
and loam. He never allowed a rainy day to be 
wasted. There was always plenty of work in 
the barn cellar; however hard it rained. There 
“was nothing like manure, he safd, to make good 
colts and steers, and in this he was right, 

The management of the barn and of the farm 
was admirable, indeed I have rarely met with 
anything more orthodox. But when we come 
tothe management of Jacob Pennywise himself, 
and of his domicil, the picture changes. I saw 
at a glance that this was bachelor’s hall, where 
the song of a mother and the merry laugh of 
children were never heard. There was no car- 
pet upon the floor, no cushioned seat, no rock- 
ing chair, no mirror upon the walls, no pictures, 
not even a lithograph of his favorite horses and 
oxen, There had once been a coat of white- 
wash upon the plastering overhead, but it was 
before Jacob's day. There was a broom in one 
corner, but it was in the last stages of dissolu- 
tion, having been used up for tooth picks. There 
could have been no sweeping done there for 
many weeks. There was a settee upon one 
side, and a long table; a half dozen chairs upon 
another, of the plainest description; a cook- 
stove and a wood-box upon the third; and on 
the fourth a long box with a lid, suggestive to 
more senses than one, of boots and bed-clothes 
within. This was the sleeping apartment of 
Scipio, the body servant of Pennywise. Judg- 
ing from the looks of the lord of the mansion, 
Scipio’s duties were light. 

Though Jacob was reputed rich, he was never 

known to invest in stocks, or to deposit his 
money in the bank. He occasionally visited 
that institution, and always carried specie away. 
He paid his taxes promptly, for he could not 
help it, but this was his only contribution for the 
public welfare. His appearance was so seedy 
that no stranger would think of applying to him 
for charity, and his neighbors knew him too well 
to ask aid. He cared nothing for schools or 
churches, for highways or public improvements. 
He had about as much as he could attend to, to 
take care of his farm, Hehad no near relatives, 
and was never known to entertain a guest at his 
house, and he never went a visiting himself. 
A few days after my visit I saw the notice of 
his death. He was found dead on his bed one 
cold winter morning, by old Scipio. Onexam- 
ining the premises, they found stowed away in 
various places, gold and silver coin to the 
amount of over thirty thousand dollars, which 
was the sum total of all that was left of Jacob 
Pennywise. Here was a man lost for the want 
ofa woman. He filled no useful place in socic- 
ty. He was a mere machine for making money. 





The noblest product of the farm is manhood, If 
the soil can not be made to yield crop, it 
were better to lie waste, 
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Importance of Good Plowing. 
veiilileeess 

The plow will do its work on millions of acres, 
the present month. The abundant, or meager 
return in harvest time, very largely depends 
upon whether that work be well or poorly done. 
A soil of only moderate richness, if brought to 
a proper mechanical condition, will feed grow- 
ing plants far better than stronger land im- 
perfectly tilled. Every one knows that newly 
cleared forest land usually produces its best 
crops during the first few years of cultivation. 
This is not wholly owing to the plant-food 
yielded by the vegetable deposit which it con- 
tains. For many years trees have been sending 
their fibrous roots throughout its whole sub- 
stance; scarcely a particle has been Jeft un- 
disturbed. Every square inch is permeated 
with decayed or decomposed matter. The soil 
is thus made loose and friable. It holds moist- 
ure, admits air and warmth, and the roots of 
grain or other crops extend unobstructed, and 
find nourishment at every step. Now, merely 
manuring such a field will not keep it in this 
condition. The fertilizing material must be 
distributed throughout the soil, not only that it 
may be readily appropriated by the growing 
plants, but that it may aid in keeping the soil 
in proper mechanical condition. Those who 
advocate only top-dressing, lose sight of this 
fact. The stimulating properties of manure 
will undoubtedly be felt by the soluble parts 
being carried to the roots by rain, but an im- 
portant condition for plant growth will still be 
lacking. Perhaps for the same reason, in part, 
guano and other concentrated manures are ben- 
eficial for only a limited period. This also ex- 
plains, in part, the favorable action of clover in 
rotation: the decaying roots are distributed 
throughout the soil more evenly than could be 





sages ~ 
done by any method of manuring now practised. 
The illustrations are given to enforce the im- 
portance of good plowing. The very best exe- 
cution of this process will only partially supply 
the most favorable condition for growth_Every 
care should therefore be taken to have the soil 
as thoroughly pulverized, and manure as finely 
mixed through it, as is possible. Good plow- 
ing can not be done on clayey land while wet. 
The furrow slice may roll smoothly as froma 
brick mold, but it will be compacted into lumps 
which no harrowing will reduce. <A crop put in 
two weeks later than ordinary on ground in 
good condition, would stand a better chance than 
if sown on a fieldof lumps. The advantages of 
draining, will be readily seen at plowing time. 
On drained ground a week or fortnight is often 
gained for growth of crops. 

Much will depend upon the exellence of the 
implement used. We cannot name the best 
plow, for the reason that the styles must be 
varied on the different soils. A variation of 
one or two inches in depth of plowing may re- 
quire a radical change in the implement. A 
plow working easily on stubble may entirely 
fail on sward. Asa general rule it is safest to 
use a plow adapted for deep work. It may he 
adjusted to run light; but a plow for shallow 
work, can not be made to go deep effectively. 
If possible, purchase a new plow only on trial 
at first. If it runs with light draft, turns a fur- 
row slice well at from four to eight inches 
is easily kept at uniform depth, and is well 
put together, it is a good implement. 

A good plowman strikes a straight furrow, 
leaves it clean behind him, and the surface of 
the field as nearly level as the nature of the 
ground will admit. No written instruction will 
explain how this can be done. A man must 
learn the art at the plow-hand!e, and it will re- 









quire thought and ingenuity as well as strength 
and agility. Paying a few dollars extra to an 
expert hand at this business, rather than en- 
trusting it to an awkward bungler, will in 
the end be found to be a profitable investment. 
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Improvements on the Corn Marker. 








We have received from Mr. David C. Voor- 
hees, a very neat model of the New-Jersey corn 
marker described in the Agriculturist, page 41, 
(Feb. No.) fitted with several improvements of 
his own. These may be readily understood by 
referring to the engraving previously published, 
as notedabove. The guide pole is attached to 
the forward beam of the sled where it will be 
less liable to throw the runners from the track, 
in marking uneven ground or in meeting any 
obstruction. A convenient seat is attached, sup- 
ported by four legs inserted in the beams. A 
lever or handle three or four feet long is fastened 
to the rear beam, by which to adjust the sled to 
its place when starting, and to lift the rear end 
in turning. The most essential improvement 
appearsto be attaching a cast steel cultivator 
share or tooth to the back end of each runner, 
near the bottom. These make the marks more 
distinct and leave the soilloose. They also pre- 
vent the runners from being easily thrown out of 
place. The cultivator teeth can be procured 
at small cost at almost any implement store. 
rt @ a 


How to Stop a Leak—Manure. 
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A subscriber, “D.C. V.,” Blawenburg, N. J., 
writes as follows: “It is not a cement orpatent 
Gutta Percha liquid for stopping the holes in an 
old roof, to which I refer, but a way to stop the 
leaking of golden streams of liquid manure. I 
call them golden, for who can tell how many 
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bushels of wheat are running away in this man- 
ner? Hints thrown out by the Agriculturist about 
saving manure, led me to look into my own sys- 
tem of making a return to the land for what had 
been taken off. I thought of the rich stream 
that was flowing from the barn yard through a 
ditch that had been dug into a field, for the pur- 
pose of drying the yard, which was not only a 
waste, but was also spoiling a piece of good land 
along the ditch, where little but weeds would 
grow. To remedy the evil, I made a pond near- 
ly as long as the width of the yard, twelve feet 
wide, and eighteen inches deep. With the 
coarsest dirt I threw up a bank on the lowest 
side; the remainder was thrown in the pond 
again. The yard has inclination enough to run 
the liquid into the pond, and as fast as any li- 
quid makes its appearance there, I throw in any 
kind of muck, good soil, rubbish, chip dirt, leaves 
from the woods, ete.” Where nothing better can 
be devised, such an arrangement as this will add 
many loads of the best manure to the amount 
that should be used on, thousands of farms. 
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Fig. 1. 
Some Observations on the Plum Knot. 


BY C. F. AUSTIN. 


oo 

This disease is not produced, as many sup- 
pose, by that great bugbear the curculio, nor by 
any insect whatever; neither is it a “cankerous 
disease produced by vitiated sap,” as some 
imagine, but is simply a fungus, which, germi- 
nating on the bark of the plum or cherry tree, 
penetrates to the wood, and increasing rapidly 
in size, ruptures and displaces the bark, soon 
forming an irregular naked excrescence, six 
inches or more long by about one-half inch 
in width. Its fungoid character was detected 
more than 40 years ago, by L. D. von Schwei- 
nitz, a renowned botanist of Pennsylvania, and 
described in his “ Synopsis Fungorum Caroliniane 
Superioris,” under the name of Spheria morbosa, 
Yet it is evident, from his remarks in his “ Second 
Observations on Fungi,” (published in Trans. 
Philos. Soc., Phila.) in 1832, that he had never ex- 
amined the excrescence further than to find its 
fungoid character, and seems to have held the 
idea that it was produced by the joint action of 
a fungus and an insect. That it is a fungus is 
evident to any one acquainted with this class 
of plants. Even the sub-genus to which it be- 
longs may be readily determined without the 
aid of a lens, and its habit is so different from 
that of galls, that it is to be presumed no per- 
son who is accustomed to watch the operations 
of insects would pronounce it an insect-gall. It 
always appears on wood at least one, and sel- 
dom on that less than two years old, and always 
ruptures the bark or cuticle, and exposes itself 
to the influence of air and light: while, on the 
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season’s growth, and possess a covering formed 
from the cuticle of the plant upon which they 
grow, by cell multiplication. Their internal 





substance is formed directly from those cells 
existing at the time it was stung by the insect. 

In the Plum Knot the case is entirely different ; 
its substance originates (covering and all) from 
a spore, such as is represented in Fig. 3. One 
of these spores, under favorable circumstances, 
when attached to the bark of the plum or 
cherry, divides itself into two cells, each of 
these into two or four, and each of these again 
into two or four others, and so on until very 
quickly a large tumor is fermed, which oc- 
cupies the place of the bark which it has fore- 
ed off. How deeply it penetrates the wood, 
my limited observations do not reveal. I 
have not found it extending to the pith, but it 
penetrates the present and, sometimes at least, 
the former season’s growth, splitting it up into 
bundles that are frequently widely separated 
from each other by the loose cellular ‘tissue 
which this parasite, by its own proper growth, 
has thrust between them, appropriating their 
sap, and arresting their growth. They make 
their appearance from May until October, and 
at a certain stage of their existence become 
thickly covered on their outer surface with 
perithecia, (spore cases,) which, though small, 
are quite distinct to the naked eye. Fig. 1 re- 
presents a magnified cross-section of a diseased 
branch. (In this figure the dark lines and shad- 
ed portion, except at B, represent the fun- 
gus; while the white portions represent the 
proper wood of the branch.) A, perithecia, 
(spore or seed bearing organs): some of them 
cut longitudinally, showing the. cavity in the 
upper part, which contains the spores. JB, old 
bark. C, the present year’s growth unaffected 
by the fungus. D, D, the same affected, the 
fungus penetrating it and splitting it up into 
bundles. Z, previous year’s growth, unaffected. 
F, pith, unaffected. 


The perithecia (A) are of a shisy black color, 
oblong—club-shaped, or bud-shaped, with the 
apex at first rounded, then flattened, and after- 
ward depressed : soon a little hole appears in the 
center, which increases in size until finally they 
become cup-shaped (fig. 2 and fig. 1, A). In the 
upper part there is a round cavity filled with a 
white substance composed of 
asct (spore sacs), fig. 3; these 
are club-shaped and contain 
several oblong spores as re- 
presented in the figure. The 
asci are mixed with a glutin- 
ous and filamentous substance. 
Some of the perithecia have 
very numerous smaller elliptic- 
al spores (fig. 4), which do not 
appear to be contained in sacs; 
these are considered by botan- 
ists as the antheridia, or male spores of the fungus. 


Remedy.—This deadly disease, can be more eas- 
ily eradicated than any other we are acquaint- 
ed with. Let every person having plum or 
cherry trees, attend to cutting off and burning 





Fig. 3. 
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say in June, July and September, always being 
careful to eradicate every particle of the fungus, 
for if a solitary uninjured cell of it be left, it 
will rapidly increase by multiplication exactly 
as if it were a spore, and will soon break out 
again. Inthe mean time let the trunks and 
larger branches of the trees be thoroughly serub- 
bed with strong brine, say twice during the 
season to destroy any spores that may have 
lodged .on the bark, and at the end of three 
years this pest will have become almost literally 
exterminated. After that it can easily be kept 
down with proper care. 5 

I believe it does not éxist in Europe, and in 
this country is confined almost. exclusively to 
cultivated species of the plum and cherry; and 
as long as the practice so common in this coun- 
try of depending upon the suckers to keep up a 
supply of these fruit trees is continued, we may 
eradicate this disease, but another will surely 
come in its place, and doubtless one that it will 
be impossible to-get-rid of without returning to 
amore rational method for our stock of trees, 

It isa notorious fact that not a single race of 
cultivated plants in this country is ever perma- 
nently injured by any disease either of insects, 
fungi, or the rot, that has not for a long time 
been propsegated by some method other than 
the seed, to a greater or less extent. Nature ab- 
hors imbeciles and sickly creatures, and has her 
troops of obedient servants in all parts of the 
earth which she employs to remove them from 
her sight. Let us remember that all her pur- 
poses are fashioned by the highest Wisdom. 

I have never seen this fungus upon our native 
species of the plum and cherry, except in old 
perm tS fence-rows where they had 
ei become sickly through r- 
= peated attempts to extermin- 
ate them with the bush-hook, 
and where the suckers would 
still persist in encumbering 
the ground, though they had 
so far degenerated as to be incapable of assum- 
ing one-tenth of their normal size. In such 
places I have seen it on all our species except 
the Beach-plum, which is probably protected 
by the salt atmosphere peculiar to its locality. 





Fig. 4. 


- These excresences split up the bark of the 


tree, forming admirable places in which insects 
may deposit their eggs, and which they are not 
slow to discover; but out of scores of speci- 
mens examined, I have not been able to find 
either their eggs, or larvee, except in old and 
partially effete ones; yet that they themselves 
are subject to the depredations of insects, I 
have not the slightest doubt; it would be 
wonder were this not the case. 








tt @ 
Are Earth Worms Injurious? 


A. Beebe, Medina Co., O., writes to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist as follows: “In three instances 
where my garden had been treated freely with 
stable and barn-yard manure for a series of 
years, and thoroughly worked—never when too 
wet—angle worms, in a measure, destroyed its 
productiveness, and added more than twenty- 
fold to the labor of working it. In the spring 
plowing and spading, I have often plowed up 
and thrown out bunches of angle worms near- 
ly as large as a man’s double fist, where there 
was not as much as a spoonful of dirt among 
them. I think that all over my garden, the 
weight of the worms was fully equal to the 
weight of one-twentieth part of all land stirred 
by the plow. The land would plow moderate- 











other hand, galls always appear on the present 








the excresences two or three times each year— 





ly mellow, with some lumps. But three days 
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of sunshine after a smart shower, would render 
the ground almost as hard as a well-traveled 
road. But little impression would be made 
upon the ground by striking with a hoe as hard 
as it would bear without breaking. It was 
necessary to use a pick to get sufficient dirt to 
earth up potatoes, and after an immense ex- 
penditure of labor, they were worthless. This 
was also the case with cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, beets, carrots, and parsneps. After 
two or three years’ trial I suspected the cause, 
and seeded to clover, which produced an enor- 
mous crop. The third year after seeding I 
plowed again, and had good mellow ground to 
work, and an excellent garden. The land was 
a mixture of clay and gravel, with good natural 
drainage, the clay predominating—good land 
for wheat. I presume there are hundreds of 
highly manured gardens in Western New-York, 
rendered unproductive, indurated, and spoiled, 
by angle worms. 


Remarks.—Unless it can be shown that clover 
expels worms from land, the above experiment 
would merely indicate that the naturally heavy 
soil had been ameliorated and made more friable 
by the clover roots. The large amount of veg- 
etable matter left in the earth by a good crop of 
clover, acts very efficiently for this purpose. 
We can not consider the experiment conclusive 
as to the hurtfulness of earth worms.—Eb.] 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Turning Losses to Profit. 
aitndek 

Some time since I had occasion to pass by 
one of my neighbors, and found him employed 
in. skinning his only cow. I expressed my 
sympathy for him. He good-humoredly replied 
that with every loss there was some profit; that 
feed was very scarce, and he was now relieved 
from all further trouble on that account; and 
furthermore, he could now pocket the money 
for the hide, which he could not have done had 
the cow lived. While musing on the calm and 
considerate philosophy he manifested under his 
loss, it occurred to me I had a similar case at 
home, and whatever consolation there was in 
my neighbor’s system of financial ethics, I had 
a right to appropriate the benefit to myself. It 
is, perhaps, more or less true of every rural dis- 
trict in the Western States, that in them are 
found a few little-souled American farmers, 
who are not content with the annual income of 
their own farms, but appropriate the streets, 
lanes, and all other open lands of the neighbor- 
hood, as summer range for their flocks or herds. 

But I now come to the point. Several years 
since I purchased some sheep from a distance, 
and in this purchase I innocently, but unfortu- 
nately, as I then thought, found I had intro- 
duced on my farm that bane of the ovine race, 
the Foot-rot. As soon as I ascertained the fact, 
I gave notice to my neighbors, promising to 
confine my flocks to my own premises, and 
frankly and pointedly stating the risk those 
would incur who would permit their flocks to 
roam oyer the country without restraint. To 
me_ this miserable disease was a source of 
anxiety, Jabor, and loss; but in the improved 
morals of trespassers, and to the public at large, 
it proved to be great gain. From thenceforth 
every man’s sheep were kept at home, where 
they should be, and the neighborhood was thus 
relieved from this vexatious annoyance. I do 
not claim any patent right for my discovery in 
thus converting men into better citizens, neither 
do I claim much credit for my disinterested be- 
nevolence in the case referred to; but my ex- 





perience suggests that, because the teachings of 
the Bible fail in indoctrinating all men in the 
first principles of practical morality, such cases 
should not be despaired of as hopeless. And 
where the conscience can only be reached 
through the breeches-pocket, every ‘reader must 
determine for himself when it is expedient and 
proper to submit to a similar inconvenience and 
loss, that a greater gain may be secured to the 
whole community of which he is a member. 

Moorc’s Salt Works, Ohio, February, 1863. G. 

[We of course do not recommend the intro- 
duction of the foot-rot as a means of improving 
the morals of a community. We knew of a 
man who put broken glass into the road ditches 
and “mud-puddles” along his farm, to keep his 
neighbor’s hogs from wallowing there. His own 
swine playfully jumped into one of these pud- 
dies, and one nearly severed his foot in two 
upon the sharp edge of a broken junk bottle, 
rendering him partially crippled for life. Kind- 
ness, patient reasoning, and the inculcation of 
good principles, and neat habits, and a spread 
of improvement, by introducing books and pa- 
pers treating of agriculture and horticulture, 
will be the cheaper and better mode in the long 
run.—Eb.] 





Analyzing Soils and Plants. 


W. L. Robbins, of Suffolk Co., N. Y., thinks 
it would interest other readers of the Agricultur- 
ist as well as himself, to have published a table 
showing the chemical constituents of the differ- 
ent kinds of farm produce, so that the cultiva- 
tor, by having his soil analyzed, could raise in 
rotation that class of plants best suited to it. 
There are plenty of tables of this kind, such as 
they are. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry is 
full of them. Ten or twelve years ago we 
printed a large Chart closely packed with these 
kinds of analyses, but now esteem them of little 
practical value. By the aid of chemistry we 
are able to know to within a hundredth part of 
a grain the composition of soils and their pro- 
ducts, yet we can make little use of this knowl- 
edge. For illustration, we know that the ashes 
of wheat contain a large amount of phosphor- 
ic acid, and turnips but little, yet an applica- 
tion of phosphates to the soil does very little 
good toa wheat crop, while the superphosphates 
are the great turnip manure in England. This 
subject we discussed at some length in Volume 
XIX, pages 105-6, (1860). 





Start the Tomatoes Early. 
pial na 

Those using hot-beds will have their plants 
up by this time. Those who have no hot-beds 
can yet gain some weeks by starting them in 
pots or boxes in the house. After the plants are 
up and have made two or three rough leaves, 
transplant them into small pots, and give them 
plenty of light and air. The small thumb-pots 
may be used for the first potting, and as they 
are so small that they readily dry out, a number 
of them may be placed in a box and surrounded 
by moss, saw-dust, sand, or anything that will 
retain moisture. When it is found by turning 
out the ball of earth that the roots have filled 
the pot, they may be shifted to those holding 
about a pint, taking care all the time that the 
plants have abundance of air and light, and 
grow stocky. They may be kept in their pots 
until all danger of frost is past, when they are 
to be planted out by turning out the ball of 








earth from the pot. The directions for after- 


culture will be given at the proper season. 
Earlier and better fruit is obtained upon light 
and sandy soil than from a wet and heavy one. 
The small pear-shaped and the smooth red va- 
rieties are the earliest. The Fejee is a few days 
later, but is so much more prolific and finer 
every way, that were we confined to one sort 
we should choose this. From a single year’s 
experience with the French Upright, or Tree 
Tomato, we think well of it. It is a very com- 
pact and dwarfish variety, bearing its fruit close 
to the main stem. It-needs but a single stake 
to keep it from being blown over, and as it can 
be planted as near as 15 or 18 inches, probably 
as much fruit can be got off the same space as 
from any other variety. It must be started very 
early, as the fruit is a little late, but it is very 
solid and, according to our experience thus far, 
every way desirable. Those who have no gar- 
dens, but have room in the yard to set a barrel 
or two, can obtain a supply of Tomatoes with a 
little trouble. John A. Briggs, of Franklin Co., 
Mass., writes: “Take a flour-barrel, knock 
out both heads, saw it in two in the middle, 
place the halves in any vacant place, fill about 
two-thirds full of earth; and manure and set 
your plants in them, and you will find your 
plants, if attended to, will do as well as in any 
other place. The writer of this has practised 
this method for the last three years with perfect 
success. None need want for this delicious 
and healthful fruit unless they are too indolent 
to try the experiment.” The plants grown in 
this way may be watered with waste water 
from the kitchen. 
mt Pome pe 
For the American Agriculturist, 
Sweet Potato Culture. 
ote 

One page 6, January No., you say sweet pota- 
toes will pay when planted south of 42°. To 
show that you are correct, I give you the result 
ofa measured plot. From 13 rows, 3 feet apart 
and 100 feet long, I gathered 433 bushels of fine 
potatoes, 36 bushels of merchantable potatoes, 
and 73 bushels of small ones to use for seed. 

Mode of Culiure.—To cultivate with success, se- 
lect a sandy soil if possible ; if not, then the dry- 
est location; don’t move the ground under the hills 
or ridges formed for setting the plants. If hills 
are made, deposit a shovelful of manure on the 
ground, draw the earth up over it forming a hill 
10 or 12 inches high, leaving it alittle flat on 
top and it is ready for the plant. If planted in 
rows, strew manure (half rotten will do) on the 
ground every three feet, same as for Irish pota- 
toes. Manure don’t hurt them; leave the base 
under the manure about a foot wide undisturbed. 
With plow, spade, or fork, make the earth fine 
between the strips of manure, and throw it on 
the manure into a ridge 10 or 12 inches high. 

Rake off the ridges so as to leave them flat and 
about 8 inches wide on the top: they are then 
ready for the plants. The ridges may be made 
ready long before it is time to set the plants. 
Setting time from May 10th to middle of June, 
the earlier the better when danger of frost is over. 

When the vines begin to run, lift them two 
or three times, and lay on the top of the ridge. 
Keep down all weeds; an 8-toothed cast-steel 
rake is best to dress the sides. Rake the earth 
from the bottom to top of ridge to cover and 
smother the weeds. Run the rows north and 
south if possible. Planted on hard ground they 
grow thick and chubby, but onsoft ground they 
grow long, thin, and comparatively worthless: 

Keeping.—After the first frost, dig on a dry 
clear day, handling with care. After drying a 
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few hours pack in barrels or boxes alternate lay- 
ers of short dry or cut straw and potatoes, and 
move to a warm room or dry warm cellar ; if to 
acellar, keep up from the floor and off from the 
wall. With such treatment they will keep eight 
or nine months. J. C. THOMPSON. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
ag $= 


Early Peas. 


——— 

In this latitude these may be sown the mid- 
die of April, and in some seasons, even~by the 
first of the month. The young plants will en- 
dure a pretty severe frost, and may even be 
covered by a late snow without injury. A warm, 
dry, rather sandy spot, which last year bore 
some well-manured crop, should be selected, 
and if protected on the north by a tight fence 
or wall, so much the better. Lay off the rows 
24 to 8 feet apart for the taller kinds, and 1 to 2 
feet apart for the dwarf sorts. We prefer a 
somewhat scattered drill for the dwarf, and even 
for the tall growing sorts.. This is made by 
scooping out the width of a garden hoe, and 
about two inches deep. Some prefer a single, 
narrow row, and others plant in double rows 
6 or eight inches apart. If the seed is soaked 
for 24 hours before planting, in tepid water, 
they will come up much sooner than when sown 
dry. Cover with a hoe or rake, and after they 
are up, keep the ground well stirred and free 
from weeds. The kinds which need support, 
should be furnished with brush when they are 
area few inches high, and before they get so 
tall, as to fall over. A few short rows may be 
forwarded by a little extra care. Have the rows 
run east and west, and set up a board upon the 
north side; this will reflect the sun in the day 
time, and may be laid over the plants, upon 
blocks or other supports, at night. In this way 
the peas will be protected from frost, and the 
heat the ground has received during the day be 
retained. Some go to the trouble of making a 
more complete covering by nailing together two 
boards, as for a trough, or gutter: this can be 
put by the side of the plants by day, and at 


night is turned over them and forms a complete ° 


roof. The early varieties are numerous; for 
the tall growing sorts we have found the Dan- 
iel O’Rourke and Princess perfectly satisfactory. 
The Washington and European are also good 
early sorts, and recently a variety called the 
Electric has been introduced, which is claimed 
to be the earliest kind. We are each year more 
in favor of the dwarf varieties, as the laborious 
operation of bushing is dispensed with, and 
they can be planted much nearer together. 
Tom Thumb is a good early and remarkably 
dwarf sort, but as a variety for the family gar- 
den, it has the disadvantage that the pods 
all come to maturity about the same time. 
Bishop’s Long Pod is an excellent sort, as is the 
Prolific or Strawberry, but neither of these are 
among the very earliest. 





Large Sugar Beets for Stock or Sugar. 

wiciilpind. 

The March No. of the Agriculturist contains 
some information on “ Beet Sugar,” by Prof. 
Mot, of Ohio. Having made some experiments 
on beet culture, my experience may be of ser- 
vice to many of your readers. On a plot of 


ground 88 by 57 feet, planted in June (too late 
by two months) the product was, by actual 
weight, 4,226 lbs. They were planted 18 inches 
by 2 feet—should have been 2 feet each way. 
This is the secret of success. They want space, 
light, and air. 


Manure and prepare the ground 





deep and thoroughly the last of March, or as 
early in April as possible—frost don’t hurt beets. 
Drop two good seeds every two feet. Where 
the plant is large enough, thin out to one, leav- 
ing the best plant. I haul the earth around to 
steady them—cultivate well, and keep clean. I 
found where self sown seed (dropped from seed 
beets) came up very early and weredeft singly to 
grow where they started on good ground, by 
digging the ground up around them they would 
grow to over 380 Ibs. each. 

My neighbor, Dr. F. Hallick, grows them for 
stock. In 1861 the seed came up badly and left 
them thinly scattered : many reached 20 lbs. each. 
In 1862 he planted 18 inches by 2 feet. Thiscrop 
averaged 13 lbs, each. This Spring he intends 
to plant 2 feet each way. Remember to plant 
early. Deep culture, and good ground are es- 
sential to get a fine crop. Do not pull off the 
under leaves—it stops the growth of the beets, 
and pock-marks all the remaining leaves. 

Staten Island, N. Y. J. C. THompson. 





Early Sowing. 


A few bright, warm days, such as always 
occur the latter part of April, are usually suffi- 
cient to bring onan attack of the planting fever. 
The garden must be plowed or spaded, beds 
laid off, and in go the beets, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, etc. They find a cold bed, the soil is 
packed over them by repeated rains, and many 
of the seeds rot outright, or the slender germs 
fail to lift the heavy soil pressing upon them, 
It is far better to leave sowing most seeds until 
the ground is dry and warm. A few of the 


hardy sorts, such as early peas, potatoes, onions, 


lettuce, tomatoes, radishes, spinach, salsify etc. 
may be put in during the month of April, but 
May 15th is sufficiently early for the generality 
of seeds. They will then come up quickly and 
grow rapidly ; every one knows, that a quick 
grown vegetable is far better than one which 
has taken a whole season to mature. Beets for 
late fall and winter use do best when sown from 
the first to the middle of June. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
The Yellows in Peaches, 


BY E. E. CHAPIN, HAMPDEN CO., MASS. 
—_—e—— 


The yellows, though easily distinguished by 
the weak, sickly sprouts with yellow leaves, 
from which the disease takes. its name, seems 
to be a malady of the nature of which but little 
is yet known. The most intelligent cultivators 
who have written upon the subject can give no 
other remedy than the severe one of destroying 
the tree, root and branch, as soon as the disease 
makes its appearance; the remedies of hot 
water and hot ashes already proposed. by some 
of your correspondents would certainly seem 
preferable to this, for if they should destroy the 
tree they would kill the disease with it, and it 
is quite possible that a cure may be effected in 
this way without destroying the life of the tree; 
my reason for thinking so is this: I noticed the 
yellows had made their appearance upon a 
young tree that had just ripened its first fruit, 
about the 1st of September last. I immediately 
began to examine closely, and found that. the 
twigs presented nothing unusual; there was 
about a foot of well-ripened wood, with large 
dark-green leaves, but upon the body and main 
branches was a large number of sickly yellow 
sprouts, most of which were already dead at 
their ends, though they could not have been 
more than three or four weeks in growing. 








The bark of the tree was good, although it had 
a rather dry, feverish appearance. On digging 
away the soil at the root there was not the least 
appearance of any grubs, the bark was perfectly 
smooth and to all outside appearance healthy, 
but on applying the knife, to scrape away a 
little dirt, I was surprised to find that the outer 
bark would scrape away as easily as a piece of 
horse-radish, and disclosed much the same ap- 
appearance underneath. There was, between 
the outer and inner bark, a coating of whitish 
substance, very brittle, full of sap, and easily 
scraped away, and about one-fourth of an inch 
in thickness at the thickest part, which was 
about an inch below the surface of the ground, 
and extending completely around the collar, 
there being no appearance it above the 
surface, and a gradual decrease, as it went 
down, until there was little or none at the 
depth of seven or eight inches. After scraping 
away all of this substance that could be found, 
leaving the inner bark exposed, I plac®d fresh 
soil around it, and then cut away all the yellow 
sprouts. The tree appeared perfectly well 
afterwards, and retained its leaves fresh as late 
as any others. When a tree has such a cover- 
ing as this one had, I can readily believe that 
boiling water or live coals, sufficient to destroy 
the life of a healthy tree, might be applied, not 
only without injury, but with benefit, if it 
should slough away the parasitic growth. 
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What Apples to Plant. 


The Fruit Growers’ Meeting at the Agricultur- 
ist office have recently given the above subject 
special attention. Lists were submitted by ex- 
perienced cultivators, and votes were taken in 
the same manner as has previously been done 
with pears and grapes. The following list by 
Parsons & Co., for 15 varieties for an orchard of 
50 trees, was almost unanimously adopted. 


SUMMER. WINTER. 
Yellow Sweet Bough, Jersey Sweeting. 
Yellow Harvest. Rhode Island Greening, 


Primate. Hubbardsion Nonsuch. 
Red Astrachan. Baldwin. 

AUTUMN, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Gravenstein. Roxbury Russet. 
Porter. Newtown Pippin. 
Fall Pippin. Talman Sweet. 


One or two persons thought the Roxbury Rus- 
set and Newtown Pippin did not succeed well 
enough in all localities to be universally recom- 
mended. For those who wish to plant largely, 
Mr. Carpenter, who has an orchard of 30 acres 
in Westchester Co., proposed the foliowing 20 
varieties, with the numbers for, 1000 trees. 


SuMMER. Winter. 
25 Primate. 50 Hubbardston Nonsuch. 
15 Sweet Bough. 50 King Tompkins Co, 
12 Yellow Harvest. 25 Talman Sweet, 
50 Summer Pippin. 25 Dutch Mignonne. 
10 Summer Queen. 200 Baldwin, 
10 Red Astrachan, 200 R. I, Greening. 


Fa. 50 Smith’s Cider. 
50 Gravenstein. 25 Peck’s Pleasant. 
3 Jersey Sweet. 25 Me 


lon. 
50 Porter. 100 Po’keepsie Russet. 


25 Fall Pippin. 


For special localities, where they are known 
to do well, he would recommend Newtown Pip- 
pin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Northern Spy, Hawley 
and Swaar. Also as apples promising well: 
Hicks, Belle et Bonne, Jeffries, Drap d’Or, Moth- 
er, Summer Bellfleur, Vermont Strawberry, and 
Vermont Beauty. 

The above lists refer to this vicinity, though 
most of the apples do well in all parts of the 
country. The best general information upon 
varieties adapted to different sections, will bé 
found on page 147 of our Jast volume (May Ay- 
riculturist, 1862); and in ‘the reports collected 
from the whole country as published in several 
numbers of volume XX (1861). 
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of 24 feet to the next 
row of grapes, giving 
four rows of strawber- 
ries between each two 
rows of grapes. The 
two outside rows of 
strawberries are allowed 
to make runners, which 
root in the space left 
next the grapes, while 
the runners of the other 
rows, and all those from 
the outside rows which 
run in toward the other 
strawberry vines are 
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Grapes—Trellises—Strawberries. 
oe 
INTERESTING TO GROWERS OF SMALL FRUITS. 


Rey. #. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., whose ex- 
tensive culture of strawberries perhaps enti- 
tles him to be called the “Strawberry King,” is 
also pretty largely engaged in grape culture. 
We do not quite share his enthusiasm in re- 
gard to the Concord Grape, which he claims to 
be the grape for this country, but he confidently 
predicts that we shall have to come to it after 
the results of a few more years are seen. Dur- 
ing his recent visit to the Agriculturist office we 
gathered some particulars concerning a grape 
trellis, which he devised and has extensively used, 
and his mode of growing grapes and strawber- 
ries together. The foundation for the trellis is 
made by setting locust, or other durable posts, at 
a distance of 12 feet apart. These posts, a, are 
84 feet long, and are set 2} feet in the ground. 
To these are spiked uprights, b, made of hem- 
lock scantling 3x4 inches,and 6 feet long. The 
horizontal strips, c, sawed out of pine stuff, are 
linch thick, and 4 inches wide. Mr. Knox uses 
them 24 feet long, so as to reach across two sec- 
tions of the trellis, but where it is more conven- 
rent, they mav be made 12 feet in length. The 
slats, d, are of y«ne, 1x14 inch, 8 feet long, and 
are fastened, 9 inches from center to center, to 
the horizontal strips, c, by a single 8d nail at 
each. The trellis may be put up at the time the 
vines are planted, or the posts may be set then, 
and the rest added as needed. The slats need 
not all be put on until the third year. Mr. Knox 
prefers to plant vines only one year old from 
the eye: these are cut back to a single bud, the 
shoot from which is tied up to a stake, and al- 
lowed to grow as long as it will; during Sum- 

-mer the laterals or branches are pinched off to 
one leaf. In the Fall this cane is cut back to 
two buds, which the next season is treated as 
before, and kept tied to stakes or to two slats 
upon the trellis, as is represented. in the left- 
hand vine. _ At the close of the second season 
the vine has two strong canes, which are short- 
ened to 3 fect each, and in the Spring of the 
third year are trained out horizontally to make 

in the right-hand vine. The wood 
formed the third year is trained to the slats, and 
afterward pruned upon the renewal or spur 
system, as may be desired. Mr. K. prefers the 
renewal plan, but deviates from it when neces- 
sary, to keep 48 square feet of trellis covered 
with the bearing wood of one vine. The trellises 
are placed 8 feet apart, and the intervening 
spaces are occupied by strawberries, which he 
finds do not interfere with the grapes, and are 
benefitted by the shelter which the vines afford. 
At 24 feet from the grapes a row of strawberries 
is planted; this one is followed by three other 
rows, a foot apart, which will leave anotherspace 


carefully taken off. The 
runners which are left 
, to grow, furnish a supply of plants for market 
the first Fall after planting, and thus a pay- 
ing crop is taken from the land the first year. 
The next year a crop of strawberries is ob- 
tained, as well as other vines from new run- 
ners. By pursuing this method, Mr. Knox 
makes the land produce returns every year, and 
thinks that by arranging in this way, the 
strawberries will pay for the whole expense of 
the grapes—purchasing the vines, preparing the 
soil, and cultivating until they come into bearing. 
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Propagating the Grape. 


—o— 


Mr. J. Borland, of Bucks Co., Penn., having 
been very successful in propagating the Dela- 
ware grape by grafting, the Fruit-Growers’ 
Meeting requested him to com- 
municate his method. Mr. B. very 
modestly disclaims any originality 
in the matter, and says that he was 
induced to try the plan from hay- 
ing seen it noticed in the Agricultur- 
ist for March, 1862. A set of spe- 
cimens illustrating the process was 
sent, from which we have had en- 
gravings made that will enable 
our readers to easily understand 
the manner of working. The cions, 
YM which should be cut when the vine 
fig? is quite dormant, have two buds 
to each: the lower end is cut 
wedge-shaped, with the lower bud 
at the base, or broad end, of the 
Fig. 1 wedge, as shown in Fig. 1. The 

“gions should be of one-year-old 
wood, while the wood into which they are 
grafted may be two or more years old. A 
branch, which can be readily laid down, is se- 
lected and split quite through, at intervals of 








“every 18 inches or 2 feet, to receive the cions. 


In the specimen sent by Mr. Borland the grafts 





were inserted about one or two inches from 





each joint. The wedge-shaped ends of the 
cions being inserted in the branch as in Fig. 2, 
it is then laid down and buried in the earth, 
leaving the upper bud of the cion just above 
the surface. Mr. B. prefers to do the grafting 
about the 20th of March, but it may be done at 


) 





Fig. 3. 


any time before the sap starts. In the following 
Fall or Spring the branch containing the grafts 
may be taken up and cut off near the new 
vines, which will now be well rooted, and able 
to take care of themselves. Fig. 3 represents a 
vine which was grafted last Spring. This 
method has been very successful with the Dela- 
ware, which is difficult to propagate from 
cuttings in the ordinary way. It can hardly be 
called grafting, as the old stock is of no use 
after the first year. The union between the 
stocks and graft is very slight, but sufficient to 
afford sustenance until the cion makes roots of 
its own, which it does very freely. When the 
new plant is removed, the stocks may be cut oft 
quite close to it, or even removed altogether. 
The plan is worthy of the attention of those 
who have vines of any inferior quality, and wish 
to replace them with choicer sorts. Mr. Bor- 
land is very successful in grafting the Delaware 
upon old roots. The vines are “cut off 6 or 8 
inches under ground, split in four pieces, and 
the grafts inserted. If the grafts are likely to 
to be pinched, put in wooden wedges, tie up 
with waxed cloth, and earth up within one inch 
of the top bud of the graft.” 
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Late Pears Profitable. 


——_o—- 
We have this day (March 4th) seen two bar- 
rels of Vicar of Winkfield, and half a barrel of 
Glout Morceau pears in a fine state of preser- 
vation, with every indication that they will keep 
a month longer. They were raised by W. 8. 
Carpenter in Westchester Co., N. Y., picked 
late, and packed in unwinnowed oats. They 
were then kept in a cool place, and are now in 
aeommon cellar in this city with apples and 
potatoes. Mr. Carpenter is eminently success- 
ful in keeping pears, and finds it pays well. He 
is now offered $1.50 per dozen for his Glout 
Morceaus, and the Vicars would probably sell 
for $20 per barrel. Such results indicate that 
it would be profitable to give more attention to 
winter pears. They can only be found on sale 
at a few of the fruit stands, at this season of the 
year, and bring enormous prices. Doubtless 
there is much yet to learn regarding the best 
method of keeping fruit, though there has been 
much light thrown upon the subject during the 
past few years. Let us have more light, and 
—more winter and spring pears. (P. 8. March, 








1ith. The Vicars sold to day at $35 per bbl.) 
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What is the Potato ? 


It has already been hinted on page 58 of the 
Agriculturist that itis not a root, as ordinarily 
supposed, but a kind of branch. We now pro- 
pose to give some of the reasons for considering 
it a branch, without stopping to show how it is 
unlike a root. At first sight it appears to have 
little in common with the stem as we ordinarily 
see it, yet a careful comparison of the two, will 
perhaps discover resemblances which were not 
before noticed. Many persons suppose that 
botanists are chiefly engaged in giving hard 
names to plants, while the fact is they are main- 
ly occupied in studying the plan upon which 
plants are made; they find that all the great 
variety which vegetation presents can be re- 
duced to a few simple forms—the root, stem, 
and leaf, and wherever a part may be or what- 
ever shape it may assume, the keen eye of the 
skillful botanist penetrates the disguise and 
finds out its real nature. The potato, being as 
unlike a branch as well can be, will serve to 
illustrate the manner in which these resem- 
blances are traced out. In the first place the 
potato grows under ground. Every thing that 
grows beneath the surface is not a root, nor are 
roots always under ground, as every one who 
has hoed corn will have noticed. When we lay 
down a grape vine ora shrub, the layered por- 
tion is not a root, nor are the natural layers 
which rose bushes, and many other plants which 
spread in this way, make. The potato is the end 
of an underground branch, modified for a part- 
icular purpose, to serve which it becomes filled 
with starch and hence serves as an important ar- 
ticle of food. Let us take for comparison a 
twig of an apple tree and see if it has anything 
in common with the potato. At this season the 
apple twig has no leaves, but the scars, or pla- 
ces, were they were, are plainly to be seen, and 
directly above these are the buds which will 
produce the branches of the next season—each 
scar being separated from the next by a length 
or joint of stem. Aside from the fact that the 
potato, as it grows under ground does not need 
to have strength and is not woody, but fleshy, 
we find that both have these peculiarities. The 


‘ ghould be admitted in to the smallest collection. 





buds on the apple stem are represented by the 
“eyes” in the potato, and branches proceed 
from both. The potato growing under ground 
has no use for leaves, but a little scale or wrinkle 
just under the eyes stands in place of them. 
These scales, which are more prominent in 
some varieties than in others, are best seen at 
the “seed end” of the potato. On page 53, the 
spiral arrangement of the eyes of the potato 
was noticed, and this can also be found on 
the apple twig. Perhaps the strengest proof 
that the potato is really a branch, is found in the 
fact that sometimes the above-ground branches 
become quite like the potato in size and shape 
and everything but color. We have seen in- 
stances in which every graduation could be*® 
traced between ordinary branches, having 
leaves, and fully developed potatoes without 
leaves. The engraving is from a drawing made 
some time ago by Mr. Ed. M. Prutman of St. 
Joseph Co., Mich., and represents one of these 
branches which grew about a foot from the 
ground. It will be seen that it is intermediate 
between a potato and a branch. It is short and 
fleshy like a potato but bears Ieaves, and these 
leaves come exactly in the place of the scales 
upon the potato. 
—_———> 6 
Perennials for the Flower Garden. 
nas igibl 

Every garden should have a good stock of re- 
liable herbaceous perennials, which asa class 
have been much neglected of late for the more 
popular and more expensive bedding plants. 
Once set out, these plants need no other care 
than lifting and dividing when the roots get too 
large. They may be planted assoon as the frost 
is out of the ground and will do all the better if 
the crowns are covered in winter with cearse 
stable manure. A friend of large experience 
has prepared at our request a list of 20 varieties 
which comprises a variety in color and time of 
blooming. To saveanswering inquiries we will 
say that we have none of these for sale, but 
they can be had at the principal nurseries. 

Arabis alpina.—F lowers small, in clusters, pure 
white, six inches high; blooms in April. <Achil- 
lea Ptarmica, plena.—F lowers double, pure white, 
1 foot high. June. Baptisia cerulea.—Fine blue 
flowers ; 2 feet high, May and June.— Var. alba 
with white flowers. Campanula coronata.—Flow- 
ers clear white, semi-double, abundant bloomer ; 
1 foot high, June and July. Campanula grandi- 
flora.—Large deep blue flowers, 2 feet, May and 
June. Clematis serratifolia erecta.— Flowers 
white, in long clusters, 3 to 4 feet, May. Clem- 
atis integrifolia.—Flower large, dark blue, bor- 
dered with white; 2 feet, last of May and 1st of 
June. Chelone barbata.—Fiery scarlet, borne on 
along stem, 4 feet, June and July. Carnations 
(hardy).—In varieties. Dicentra spectabilis, (often 
improperly called Dielytra).—Rosy crimson, one 
of the best border plants, 1 to 2 feet, May and 
June. Delphinium formosum.—Deep azure blue, 
with white center, 2 to 3 feet, June and July. 
D. Sinensis.—Bright blue, foliage quite distinct 
from the above, 2 feet, June. D. Sinensis alba.— 
Like the preceding but white flowers. Gerani- 
um Alyssum.—Flowers large, bluish purple, 8 
inches, July. Jris nana.—Bluish purple, 6 inch- 
es, May. JIberis Tenoriana.—(Hardy perennial 
candytuft.}—White, 8 inches, April to July. 
Lychnis Chalcedonica pleno.—Double scarlet, 3 feet, 
June and July. Phlowesin variety. Phlox verna, 
a fine trailing species with large pink flowers, 





Pentstemon Digitalis.—White, slightly tinged with 





purple, 3 to 4 feet, July. Spirea Filipendula ple- 


no.—Flowers very double, pure white, 1 foot, 
May and June. Spirea Japonica.—White, dis- 
tinct and really beautiful, 1 foot, May. Spirea 
lobata pleno.—Fine red, strong grower, 2 feet, 
June. Veronica spicata.—Deep blue, 1 foot, 
June and July. Veronica alba, similar to pre- 
ceding, but with pure white flowers. 


WHE HOUSEHOLD. 


PRAPRAPAAAAAAAPMAAAAAAAMN ON One 


Cleaning Clocks—“ Cooking Time.” ' 
—o— . 

“Necessity” writing to the Agriculturist from 
Sand Beach, Mich., says: ‘Should any readers be 
situated as we are, in Huron Co., out of the reach 
of civilization and ‘clock tinkers,’ and their brass 
time pieces refuse to be time pieces, for want of 
cleaning, the following may be of use: Unscrew 
the metal from the case, and boil the wheel works 
helf an hour or so in soap suds, and then five min- 
utes in clean water, drying off quickly. This will 
clear out dust and hardened oil, and the clock will 
be ready for resuming its daily duties.” [As a last 
resort, this may answer well for clocks moyed by 
weights. The boiling might injure the temper of 
the springs of those having this motive power, 
though perhaps not, and there can be no loss in ex- 
perimenting with a clock that has ceased to be good 
for anything. A very thin coat of limpid oil, or 
even of fresh lard, if the oil be absent, should be 
brushed over the entire works with a feather, as soon 
as soon as dried from the water, to prevent the steel 
pinions from rusting. A very little oil stirred into 
the last cleaning hot water might answer.—Ep.] 





——- + et ee oe 





About Cloves and Allspice. 


Cloves are produced by a tree which is a native of 
the Molucca Islands, and were like nutmegs a long 
time under the exclusive control of the Dutch gov- 
ernment, who for many years would not allow the 
trees to grow upon any except the island of Am- 
boyua, from wheuce the highest priced cloves still 
come. The tree is from 15 to 30 feet high, with large 
aromatic leaves and bunches of very fragrant flow- 
ers. The spice is the unopened flower-buds, which 
are beaten off by means of rodsand then dried. The 
little ball at the top of the clove is the unexpanded 
petals; by softening the clove in hot water these 
can be carefully laid open by means of a pin. The 
main portion of the clove is what would be the fruit 
were it allowed to go on and ripen. Our word 
clove, comes from the French clow, a nail, That be- 
ing the name by which the French call them on ac- 
count of their resemblance to a little nail. They 
contain a good deal of volatile oil, upon which their 
value depends. This oil is sometimes extracted in » 
part and the cloves afterwards sold. These can be 
tld by their lighter color and by having the but- 
tons or rounded portion brokenoff. Cloves readily 
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absorb a considerable amount of moisture, and it is 
the custom of large dealefs to keep them in a rath- 
er damp place in order to make them weigh heavily 
and look fresh and plump. It is bad economy to 
buy cloves or any other spice in the ground state 
as, aside from the risk of adulteration, the oil is ab- 
sorbed by the paper in which they are put up. 

Allspice is from a tree, nearly related to the clove 
tree; it grows in the West Indies where it is 
largely cultivated for the spice, which in this in- 
stance is the fruit. The berries are gathered when 
green, for if allowed to remain on the tree until 
ripe they have an unpleasant flavor. It isalso called 
Pimento, and Jamaica pepper. The name allspice 
was given because it was thought to have the flavor 
of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs combined. 


» 





Letter from a Housekeeper. 
elite 

(The following letter we print for several reasons. It 
reveals some of the difficulties experienced, by those es- 
pecially whose proper training for woman’s sphere has 
been omitted. It isin this respect a fair sample of hun- 
dreds of letters we receive, and the writer and others wiil 
notice that more questions are propounded in this single 
letter than we could answer in an entire paper, while 
there are some queries that we can not answer at all, 
such for example, as how to “do up” linen like that 
bought ready made. Perhaps some of our fair readers 
can aid Mrs. Pry. We care not how many such letters 
are sent in—the more the better—for we like such plain, 
natural revelations of the difficulties experienced, and the 
wants of our readers, that our columns may be adapted 
to meet the necessities of the greatest number possible. 
Mrs. Pry will excuse us for making practical use of her 
“confidential letter,” as we suppress her real name.—Eb.] 

Washington Co., N. Y., March 3, 1863. 
Mr. EpiTor :—I have noambition to see my name 
in print, so if you make any reference to my queries, 
call me Mrs. Pry, for this is a strictly canfidential 
letter. Iam a young housekeeper, in the capacity 
of a farmer’s wife, and you will readily imagine I 
have experienced some trials, when I tell you that 
I never had the least training in the important de- 
partment of housekeeping, not even in the city 
“where I was reared, mainly—muelh less was I fitted 
for the domestic affairs, devolving upon a farmer’s- 
wife. Oh! I often think I would give all my old 
shoes, and my new ones too, if I could only “ keep 
nouse”’ as Mrs. so and so does, those who always do 
every thing properly, and at the right time. Then 
I should take.pride in and enjoy my domestic du- 
ties. But the familiar adage, that “what man has 
done, man can do,” has helped me through many 
any undertaking, and it will hereafter help in ac- 
eomplishing much more than Tam now capable of. 
The American Agriculturist has been a great help to 
me in many instances, with its hints in the House- 
Wold department. Somehow the recipes seem more 
valuable, and, to my unsophisticated judgment, ap- 
pear njore plainly expressed, and more sensible and 
practical than those I find in the professed “ cook 
books,” for these usually describe expensive fancy 
dishes and in larger proportions than we actual 
housekeepers dare venture upon with our small 
families, and in these latter days when economy 
should be practised. ‘We like, it is true, to have 
something nice once in a while, by way of variety, 
but some how in following the cook books I get the 
expensive but not thenice. There aresome house- 
keepers who seem to have the knack of always pre- 
senting before you the most simple food, invitingly, 
cooked just enough, and none toomuch. I am am- 
bitious to acquire that “ knack.” Others get upa 
variety of expensive dishes, but each one is accom- 
panied with an apology for its not being quite right. 
Since I have been a housekeeper, I have often 
greatly wondered why it is that so many mothers 
suffer their daughters to grow up so ignorant of 
the very department they hope and expect them to 
assume charge of. Iam not alone in this feeling, 
for I find others around me who acknowledge 
that they have actually shed tears over their own 
ignorance. You will smile, perhaps, when I tell you 
that as I look upon my two infant daughters, I often 
think how much J will do in their training to relieve 

them of future embarrassment. ™ 
Those soap recipes in the last Agriculturist came 





in good time: Ihad previously understood (from the 
hired girl I believe I learned it,) that only half as 
much potash was required as of grease, and so in 
attempting to teach my new girl, I found that some- 
thing was wrong, but could not tell what. Follow- 
ing the paper we added more potash and have it all 
right.—Last Summer I canned some stewed toma- 
toes, but owing to my own failure, or the cans (Bo- 
dine’s) some of them proved defective. Before the 
preserving season arrives again, please give your 
plan.— aAs I said before, we like to have the good 
things sometimes, and though you may suggest that 
it is not very healthy, I would like good practical 
directions for a Fruit Cake, and for Pound Cake, of 
Jamily size; also further hints for making and put- 
ting on icing ; also to know what kind of instrument 
bakers use in putting on the ornaments; also the 
process of polishing linen shirts and collars as they 
are when we buy them new. I have understood 
that it was done by an iron specially constructed 
for the purpose, but have inquired in many places 
for such an iron, in vain.——Had I room I could 
tell you of many suggestions in the paper that have 
helped my husband in his business. We would 
gladly aid in extending the circulation of your pa- 
per, but that is not possible, as most of our neigh- 
bors take it already. But I have consumed too 
much of your valuable time already, so with many 
good wishes for your welfare, terrestrial and celes- 
tial, I will sink in to the silent Mrs. Pry. 
P.8.—I have attempted some corrections in the 
above, to fit it for a critical editor’s eye, but can not 
make it all right. Ihave written with one foot on 
the cradle, and constantly been responding to the 
many questions of the eldest little daughter, who 
sits beside me, watching my inkstand the meantime 
as if tempted to try some mischievous experiments 
withit. Youcan not know how to sympathise with 
me unless you have experienced the same trouble 
in writing. [Oh, yes we can; we rather enjoy a lit- 
tle flock of such troubles—sometimes at least.] 








Shoeing a Family—Western Life. 


[The following letter from Cedar Co., Iowa, may 
furnish a useful hint, while it will be interesting as 
giving an insight into the economy practised by 
the pioneers who build up for themselves homes in 
the far West. We know by early experience some- 
thing of this. Those boys and girls who wear 
home-made shoes and patched garments, and are 
brought up to habits of labor and economy, away 
from the corrupting influences incident to cities, 
villages, and densely populated neighborlioods, will 
turn out the effective men and women.—ED. ] 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In the January American Agriculturist, pages 21-2, 
you ask “if any one can tell how to keep children 
in any kind of shoes that will cost less than abouta 
dollar a month for each youngster”?——I can. In 
1860 I bought a pair of shoes for my oldest child, a 
girl of ten, that cost $1.25, but did not last.a 
month. This was hard, with so little money as we 
had; soI cast about to see what could be done. I 
found a neighbor making over his boot legs into 
shoes for his children, and acting upon the hint, I 
got a friend handy with tools to make me 7 lasts, 
one for each member of my family, paying him 10 
cents each, (70 cents). I next procured paper pat- 
terns; bought a hammer, awls, pegs, and thread, for 
65 cents—in all $1.35. Bristles I stole from the 
hog’s back; clamps rigged out of a 2x4 inch piece, 
and two staves. Went to work upon the old boot 
legs. First pair of shoes pegged so fast to the last 
as to be nearly ruined in getting them off, but ex- 
perience taught me better next time. With more 
practice, I can now get up a shoe that a Massachu- 
setts woman is not ashamed to wear. I reckoned 
the saving the first Winter at $14; outlay, as above, 
$1.35. Most of the work was done evenings. Old 
boot legs wear better than new leather. Two pairs 
of shots thus made have already worn over six 
months. How many thousands of pairs of boot 
legs are thrown away or burned each month, that 
might save as many dollars. 

When all the old boots in your neighborhood are 





used up, get a side of kip and a side of sole leath- 
er; carry them to a workman, tell him to cut you 
out a good pair of boots, and make them. He will 
do it for less than $2, and you have leather enough 
left for from four to ten pairs of shoes, of all sizes, 
which, with a little care, you can use all up. Try 
it friends, first on old boots, and then on what you 
please. In my family there are four girls and three 
boys, four of whom go to school 1 miles. I go 
314 miles to teach, and home every night. We are 
all wearing what I have made except my boots, 
and those I repair. A YANKEE In Iowa. 





To Strengthen Woolen Stockings. 
ao 

Mrs. C. D. Ketchum, of Jackson Co., Wis., sends 
the following hint to the American Agriculturist: 
“In knitting common woolen socks and stockings, 
knit cotton thread in with the woolen yarn; the size 
of the thread to be governed by the size of the yarn, 
For very coarse socks, skein cotton will answer, 
but even in such socks, very fine spool cotton will 
add greatly to their durability. In old stockings, 
I have found every stitch of the cotton perfect after 
the wool was entirely worn away. The thread pre- 
vents the pulling and breaking of the tender yarn.” 
[Query.—As cotton thread is now so costly, would 
not linen thread answer an equally good purpose, 
and even be better at any time? The above plan 
may be old to others, as Mrs. K. suggests, but it is 
new to us, and appears to be a good one.—EpD.] 


— + ———ant @ eee ee 
Coffee Substitutes—Another. 


a 

To the lover of strong, pure coffee, no substitufe 
can be offered that will exactly fill its place. But 
there are several preparations which may be used 
as drink, and that answer very well where the milk 
or cream and sugar are the most desirable parts of 
the ingredients. Boiled milk, (which is always 
better fhan raw milk, for tea as well as coffee,) if 
well sweetened and creamed, may be flavored with 
a variety of essences or compounds to suit the taste 
of different persons, according to habit. Dande- 
lion root is considerably used now, but it is a med- 
icinal root, and should be reserved to use only as 
medicine. Chicory root burned approaches most 
nearly in flavor and effects to fhe genuine coffee, 
butit is nota safe drink. Continued free use of 
chicory will seriousty affect the nerves, the diges- 
tive organs, and ultimately the whole system. We 
have accounts of the worst consequences resulting 
to chicory drinkers in Germany—quite equalling 
those produced by alcoholic liquors drank to excess. 

Rye, bread, corn, corn meal, barley, peas, etc., 
have each their advocates, and they answer a good 
purpose where the taste has not been confirmed for 
genuine coffee. Just now there are a multitude of 
manufacturers of “Rye Coffee,” ‘ Barley Coffee,” 
“Dandelion Coffee,” etc., and each one seems to be 
doing a good business. They get almost every- 
body to ty one parcel, and this alone makes alarge 
business. We have examined several of these 
compounds, some of them recommended quite 
strongly by those who have purchased and tried 
them. A careful analysis of some of the most pop- 
ular “‘ rye coffees,” and “barley coffees” so called, 
show that they contain disguised chicory, and that 
they are flavored with burnt sugar, Any one using 
a home-made coffee of rye, barley, etc., will find a 
material improvement in the flavor if they smear 
the grain before burning with a little syrup made 
with sugar and water. 


The best home-made coffee substitute, among 
all the numerous specimens recently sent to the 
Agriculturist office by subscribers and others, is a 
sample forwarded by Mr. Eleazer Latham, of Suf- 
folk Co., N. Y., which he calls “ Long Island Coffee.” 
It yields a quite pleasant-flavored drink, especially 
when used—as we always use coffee—with a large 
amount of boiled milk, cream, and sugar g.s. The 
directions furnished by Mr. L. are to take coarse 
fresh ground WHEAT BRAN, sifted clean from flour 
and fine particles of bran or middlings (literally 
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wheat shells,) and moisten two pounds of it with 
about a half pint of good molasses mixed with the 
same amout of water. Then roast slowly in a pan 
until well browned. Headds the suggestion, which 
we think a good one, that the flavor will be im- 
proved by using sugar instead of molasses ; that is, 
moisten the bran with sugar syrup. For use, take 
about double the quantity that would be required 
of genuinecoffee. Some chicory or real coffee may 
be added, when a less quantity will be needed. 
Bran is cheap, about a cent a pound, and there is a 
good deal of “ nourishment ” in it, as well as a pe- 
culiar oil, that when roasted has an agreeable fla- 
vor. Indeed, it is the skin or shell of grain, as rye, 
barley, ete., that gives the chief flavor to the liquids 
made from them ; the inner portion is mainly starch, 
which, when burned brown, is similar to charcoal, 
or the same as burned bread coffee. 

Judging from several trials of the box kindly 
forwarded (express paid) by Mr. Latham, we think 
he has done good service to those desiring a palat- 
able, cheap, and safe substitute for coffee. His sug- 
gestions about using sugar instead of molasses, is 
worth noting, as we detect a little of the disagreea- 
ble flavor of the molasses in the sample. We rec- 
commend the “Long Island, Coffee,” to general 
use, at least until something better is found. Several 
trials may be required to get the right proportion 
of sugar, snd the proper degree of parching or 
roasting. <A little overburning of even a small 
part of a bateh, may render the whole bitter or dis- 
agrecable, ti.e same as is the case with the real coffee. 


—----—+ ——et® 
What Shall I do with the Rats? 


ee 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


I come to you forhelp. First I will state my 
cease. Iam living in the city, and I find even the 
rats congregate there two. They have taken pos- 
session of n house next door to me, and, having 
dispossessed the occupants and eaten up every thing 
obtainable, they come upon me in hungry swarms. 
They have undermined the hearth, gnawed through 
the floor and wainscotting and even made holes 
through the plaster ceiling. The question now is, 
shall I decamp and leave them in possession or, as 
my house is my castle, shall I defend it, and if so, 
how? I have had two steel traps set, and manage to 
get a young inexperienced rat in occasionally, but 
the old settlers wink at me from their hiding places, 
and even contrive toget the tempting morsels from 
the trencher, and escape with a whole skin. I sus- 
pect they dig through the bran under the trap, 
spring it from beneath and coolly walk off with the 
cheese or meat. They appear to be on the most 
friendly terms with the cat, as much so as those 
composing the happy family at Barnums. I donot 
like to poison them, fearing they will die in the walls 
and create a stench, Now Mr. Editor, is there not 
some way of getting rid of the “ varmints” with- 
out leaving their dead carcasses to breed disease in 
the walls, or must I make the best terms I can with 
them and be at peace? TABITHA. 

[RerPLy.—Tabitha comes to a poorsource for aid, 
though we can abundantly sympathize with her. As 
we have a good many seeds about our office, house, 
barn, etc., the rats are of course very neighborly. 
The terrier keeps them within moderate bounds at 
the outhouses, and the cats still maintain their su- 
premacy at the house and office rooms, but what 
can a cat do inside of the narrow retreats of rats and 
mice? We have tried traps of almost all kinds, but 
for every rat killed, a dozen more came to the fu- 
neral, Just now, however, we are having a respite. 
Two months since we bought a large box of patent 
“phosphorous salve” such as most druggists offer 
for sale as a rat destroyer. It was spread upon a 
large slice of bread which was cut into twenty 
pieces and put around where the rats “most did 
congregate.” The pieces were all gone in the 
morning. The rations were dealt out again, and 
about half consumed or carried off. A third supply 
was left untouched, and the rats and mice disap- 
peared one by one, until all were gone. Whether 
they are absent at a “convention ” to return in ten- 
fold numbers we can not yet tell. A few years ago 








we tried a similar phosphorous salve, and was rid 
of rats for six mionths,.after which time they: te- 
turned, and all the salve ‘we could’ buydid not 
trouble them. Having occasion to move, we left 
them in possession. This may be the result now, 
but six months'relief is worth the cost offatileast as 
many boxes of salye.—Ep.] 





A Humbug “Healing Association.” 


A good many inquiries have been received, re- 
specting aso-called “People’s Healing Association,” 
advertising from this city ; and from what we can 
learn, this swindle is getting considerable patron- 
age, though not from the readers of the American 
Agriculturist, who have been forewarned so fre- 
quently that they forward the circulars and letters 
to us by way of amusement. The fellow at the 
bottom of this, by means of advertisements and 
circulars, gets a silly, or nervous class of persons to 
forward.a‘deseription of their “ case” to him, and 
then sends back a quasi letter like the following, 
(The letter is a lithograph. It seems that he has 
too much patronage to admit of writing to his 
“ patients,” and so he prints letters off in close im- 
itation of actual writing. Of course the directions 
fit each case, just as well as if written out for it— 
an easy way of earning $8 for an adult, and’$3 fora 
child. A printed circular, with this, offers more 
powders for more Dollars, if the first don’t cure.) 


(Literal Copy] New-York City, N. Y. Febr. 18th, 1863. 


Respected friend.—Your kind letter is received and 
your case fully examined. We find it a very bad one, in- 
deed much more critical than you have yet believed, and 
if not speedily arrested you must die from its ravages. 

We find the digestive organs blood liver lungs &c are 
in a bad state chemically and functionally cataing a con- 
dition of much danger. 

You may doubtless feel that death is not so near, and 
that you wiil escape. But believe us kind mortal, we 
know for a certainty that your doom is sealed and a fatal 
termination will take place balore you are aware.—There 
is yet hope.—We find the combination of symptoms such 
that we not only believe, but know that you can be cured 
by a prompt and skillful combination of our new Reme- 
dies. As friends we beg you not todelay & thus diea 
horrid death when you can be saved. Send us by mail 
eight dollars and the retnedies will be immediately sent. 
May God bless you and the means for your cure and hap- 
piness. In the mean time, knowing your condition—the 
danger ofa fatalissue and the risk of a delay, we take the 
liberty to send in this a Remedy for you to use till you have 
time to send and obtain of us the full combination. This 
will prepare the system for the others and prevent any 
change for the worse fora few days. We do this for 
your good & at our expense, for we wish to do by you as 
we would have you do by us, under the same condition. 
Again we say do not delay. Respectfully Yours, 

A. ACKLEY THURBER. 


P.S. Wecanspeedily cure your child. Send 3 dollars 
for him. A. As'T. 


———c@qqq+— ae 
My Bottled Fruits. 


io 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I was a careful reader of your directions for put- 
ting up fruits last Summer, and experimented not 
alittle myself with the following results: I have 
discarded tin cans entirely of late years, as danger- 
ous, and use only glass and earthenware. The most 
of my fruits were put up in Potter & Bodine’s glass 
bottles having a rubber ring fastened to the tin cov- 
er, and an iron clamp, which, by turning, secures 
the cover on tightly. These all kept well, and for 
simplicity, ease of putting up,and cheapness, when 
compared with other patents, I give them the pref- 
erence. Several new forms were used, but with 
indifferent success, though I will not entirely con- 
demn them yet. I tried the regular black wine, or 
junk bottles, and followed your directions on page 
215 July Agriculturist, putting strawberries, grapes, 
etc., (the last’a nice thing for raisins in mince pics 
during the Winter,) in the bottles, filling them 
with cold water, driving the soft corks in tight and 
tying them firmly. They were then put in cold wa- 
ter, set on the stove, and boiled for perhaps half an 
hour. I noticed the steam forced its way through 
the corks, so I dipped them in melted wax and laid 
them away. They kept well, and we think the 
strawberry flavor more perfect than in the others. 
Of course they were sugared when eaten. 

I kept cherries and other fruit very well in stone 
jars, pouring them in while boiling hot, with a lit- 
tle sugar, then covering with cloth before laying 





on the lid; and pouring melted cement around its 
edges. They opened well. The jars may hold one 
half to one gallon each, This is the cheapest meth- 
od Fhave tried. I also kept tomatoes in glass bot- 
tles with nothing but cemented cloth tied securely 
over the mouths. The cloth was strong muslin, 
coated on both sides with cement, and when it 
shrunk in cooling, more cement was poured on. 
They came out fresh and good. ‘I used in addition, 
the patty pan arrangement you originated, and with 
uniform success, The cement used is the same as 


“formerly described in the Agrieulturist, viz.: about 


14to 16 ounces of common resin and 1 ounce of 
tallow, melted and stirred together. 
Brooklyn, March 10th, 1863. 


Hints on Cooking, ete. 


Railroad Cake.—Contributed by Mrs. C. A. 
Williams, Litchfield Co.,Conn. Mix1 eup of white 
sugar, 1 of sifted flour, 3 beaten eggs, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls milk, a piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg, 
1 teaspoonful cream tartar, 14 teaspoonful soda, and 
4¢ teaspoonful extract of lemon. 


Soda Biscuit.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by a subscriber at Emerald Grove, 
Wis. Take 1 pt. sweet cream, 1 teaspoonful soda, 2 
of cream tartar, a little salt, and flour sufficient to 
mix the ingredients quite soft. Bake in a.quiekoven. 


Apple Pudding: bythe same. Fill a pud- 
ding dish with acid apples pared and quartered. 
Cover them with a thick crust, made as directed 
for soda biscuit, and bake half an hour ; serye with 
sugar and cream. 


Corn Bread Coffee.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Anna Woodruff, West- 
chester Co., N. ¥. Make a simple corn®bread, of 
meal, salt and water. Mix the meal, either yellow 
or white, with just water enough to wet it; the 
water may be either warm or cold, then bake it to 
a dark brown, or as dark as real coffee when burn- 
ed. <A piece of the bread as large as one’s hand, will 
make coffee several times. Pour water on the bread 
unbroken, and boil an houror so. Add more water 
for another time. [A rather weak liquid.—Ep.] 


Economical Wheat Bread.—aA sub- 
scriber to the Agriculturist at Seltszer’s Store, Pa., 
sends the following directions for making good 
bread: Take 2 gts. of small potatoes, wash thor- 
oughly, boil soft, and mash. Then pour 5 pints of 
warm water on the potatoes, stir them up and strain 
through a colander; this will separate the potato 
from the skin, Add flour until it becomes yery 
stiff; stir in 1 pt. of yeast, and 1 tablespoonful of salt. 
Let it rise until light, or three or four hours, then 
add flour, and knead well. Set it to rise again; 
when light, knead in loaves, and when sufficiently 
light, place in the oven and bake1 hour. This will 
make 3 good sized loaves. 


Potato Yeast.—Contributed by Anna Wood- 
ruff, Westchester Co., N. Y. Boil twelve peeled 
potatoes, and mash them well. Add a quart of the 
water they were boiled in, while hot, and a cup of 
sugar. When cool, add a quart of cold water, and 
a half pint of fresh yeast.. Let it stand ina warm 
place twelve hours, after that shut it up tightly, and 
keep it in a cool place, It will rise quickly and 
make delightful bread. [We would say do not add 
the water the potatoes were boiled in.—Ep,] 


Boiled Wheat,--Mrs. D. Tuttle, Mendocina 
Co., Cal., writes that boiled wheat as described in 
the Agriculturist, page 28, (Jan. No.) forms a fre- 
quent dish in that vicinity, which is more than 
twenty miles from the nearest grist-mill. She says 
it is improved by first boiling it in weak lye to sep- 
arate the hulls. After this, wash it with cold water 
several times, then cook for the table. It is con- 
sidered nearly or quite equal to rice. 

To Boil Eggs.—M. B., Blainsville, Pa., 
writes that the best way to boil eggs is to place them 
in cold water and set them over the fire. In this 
manner the center of the egg will cook as soon'as 
the outer part. If they are preferred soft, the water 
should not come to a boiling point. 


HovusEKEEPER. 
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The Editor with His Young Readers. 
alienate 

Our young friends are doubtless familiar with 
the appearance of thecommon bat. It may beseen 
on almost any summer evening flitting about in 
pursuit of insects, sometimes entering dwellings. 
They are friends to man, and none but uninformed 
persons would think of killing them. They destroy 
multitudes of millers and other insects, which 
would otherwise spoil fruits and vegetables. The 
curious creatures represented in the engraving are 
of the bat family., They are so large that they 
have been named flying foxes. ‘Specimens of them 
were brought to London a few years since, from 
which our sketch was made. A writer says of them: 

‘“‘ There are more singular inhabitants of Ceylon 
trees than monkeys. The flying foxes hang from 
them like fruit. The flight of these creatures is 
directed by means of a membrane attached to the 
inner side of each of the hind legs, and kept dis- 
tended at the lower extremity by a projecting bone, 
just as a fore-and-aft sail is distended by a ‘gaff.’ 
Over the entire surface of the thin membrane of 
which they are formed, sentient nerves of the ut- 
most delicacy are distributed, by means of which 
the animal is enabled during the darkness to direct 
its motions with security, avoiding objects against 
contact with which, at such times, itseyes and oth- 
er senses would be insufficient to protect it. By 
day they suspend themselves from the highest 
branches of the silk-cotton trees, hanging by the 
claws of the hind legs, with the head turned up- 
ward, and pressing the chin against the breast. At 
sunset, taking wing, they hover with a murmuring 
sound, occasioned by the beating of their broad, 
membraneous wings, around the fruit trees, on 
which they feed until morning, when they resume 
their pensile attitude as before. They hang in such 
prodigious numbers that the branches often give 
way beneath their accumulated weight. They fly 
in clouds as thick as bees or midges. When at 
rest or asleep, the disposition of the limbs of the 
flying fox is most curious. At such times it sus- 
pends itself by one foot only, bringing the other 
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close to its side, and thus it is enabled to wrap it- 
self in the ample folds of its wings, which envelope 
it like a mantle, leaving only its upturned head un- 
covered. Its fur is thus protected from damp and 
rain, and, to some extent, its body is sheltered from 
the sun. As it collects its food by means of its 
mouth, either when on the wing or when suspend- 
ed within reach of it, the flying-fox is always more 
or less liable to have the spoil wrested from it by 
its intrusive companions, before it can make good 
its way to some secure retreat in which to devour 
it unmolested. In such conflicts they bite viciously, 
tear each otheg with their hooks, and scream inces- 
santly, until, taking to flight, the persecuted one 
reaches some place of safety, where he hangs by 
one foot, and grasping the fruit he has secured in 
the claws and opposable thumb of the other, he 
hastily reduces it to lumps, with which he stuffs 
his cheek-pouches until they become distended like 
those of a monkey; then, suspending in safety, he 
commences to chew and suck the juices, rejecting 
the refuse with his tongue.” 





About Blue Birds. 


A correspondent, “A. H. G.,” Rondout, N. Y., writes 
for the boys and girls of the American Agriculturist the 
following interesting facts: ‘I am not aware whether it 
is generally known, that our useful and beautiful blue 
bird is more or less lacking in that instinct that belongs 
to other members of the feathered tribe. They are do- 
mestic little creatures, and disposed to build as near as 
possible to the habitations of man. Like the wren—with 
whom they are never on good terms—the bird house, or 
wood shed, or hollow apple tree, in the door yard, are 
their favorite haunts. But when these are not available 
their ignorance in selecting a place, is somewhat remark- 
able. They appear to have but little idea of the space 
that they require for their nesting operations, and many 
hundreds must yearly fall victims to this singular igno- 
rance. The first instance of this that came under my 
notice was several years ago. A neighbor was standing 
upon his piazza, in early Spring, when he heard some- 
thing fluttering, apparently inside the pillar dgainst which 
he was leaning. It was one of those hollow posts—-put 
np more for ornament than use—about five inches square 
upon the inside. On examining the post he found a 
large knot hole just under the eave of the piazza. This 
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immediately led him to saw off one side of the pillar about 
eight inches above the floor, and having pried off the 
piece, imagine his surprise to see a blue bird fly out, and 
to find within two only recently dead, with the skeletons 
of more than a dozen others—the accumulation of sever- 
al years. Another instance of a similar character, oc- 
curred in the stove pipe of a small country church. The 
pipe was raised about eight or ten feet above the roof and 
covered with a ‘smokejack.’ In the Fall of the year when 
the Sexton came to examine the flue, preparatory to put- 
ting up the stove, he counted seven blue birds, that were 
found just where it joined the pipe. So emaciated had 
they become before dying, that scarcely a feather except 
those of the wings was ruffled. They had dried with 
almost as much perfection as though prepared by the tax- 
idermist. One other instance, only not attended with so 
great fatality, occurred in a wood-shed.—A piece of pipe 
several feet in length was standing on the stove, in a cor- 
ner of the building, near an open window. When the 
stove came into requisition, here again, we found a blue 
bird in the flue—in a state of almost perfect preservation. 
The ends of the wings in every instance were the only 
parts that had suffered. They were worn quite up into 
the shaft of the feathers—a proof of the efforts that the 
little creatures had made to rise, and failed from want of 
sufficient room to spread their wings. Care should be 
taken to prevent such occurrences, by providing houses 
of larger dimensions than ‘ wren’s nests,’ where the blue 
bird can find a place of comfort and security to build. 
They are worth preservingin a garden. The insects that 
they destroy as well as the beauty of their color and the 
domestic character of their lives and song, should place 
them among the farmer’s especial favorites.” 





Confiding Birds—Pleasing Incident. 


J. E. Hardisty, Jerusalem Mills, Harford County, Mary- 
land, writes to the American Agriculturist as follows : 
‘Last Summer, about the Ist of August, a pair of the 
wren family, called here the ‘woods wren,’ were ob- 
served near our kitchen door, upon an apple-tree, 
making an unusual noise, seemingly in great distress. 
The cause was soon discovered: one of their young 
ones had just fallen a prey to the cat. Two or three 
days after, apparently the same birds were frequently 
seen flying in and out of the second-story windows, and, 
to our surprise, we found that they had gathered a wad 
of dried grass as large as a child’s head, upon-the top of 
the wardrobe, where was a space about six inches high. 
The nest was neatly formed, and lined with feathers, but 
not so carefully as is done by common house wrens. At 
first the birds were a little shy of us, but soon learned to 
disregard our presence. Our little folks, four in number, 
were successively lifted up to see, first, the nest; 
secondly, the bird on the nest; thirdly, the young birds, 
two in number. Nothing could exceed the joy of the 
children as they gazed again and again upon the con- 
fiding little creatures, nor was our own pleasure much 
less. About the Ist of September, my wife on going up 
stairs found the young birds hopping about the room; 
one of them flew up and clung to her breast, and re- 
mained there for some time, looking about and up into 
her face with the greatest confidence, while she moved 
about from room to room attending to her duties. By 
night they had disappeared, and have not since been 
seen, though we now and then hear their pleasant notes: 
*Te-heaugh-heaugh, Te-heaugh-Teaugh, Te-heuit— 
which in the Winter, for they remain with us all Win- 
ter,.is changed to ‘ Tittle-lu, Tittle-lu, Tittle-lu’ They 
warble other notes which our language cannot express. 
They are a little larger than the common house wren, 
with long tail, comparatively large broad head, with a 
whitish streak curved over the eyes ; back, light brown; 
breast, bluish white. Their movements are very similar 
to those of the house wren.” 





A Mysterious Black Cat. 


A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was one evening 
sitting alone in a room from which a door opened into a 
long dark hall. As she chanced to look in that direction, 
she was somewhat startled to See what appeared to be a 
large black cat sitting upon the hall stairs. There were 
two brightly gleaming eyes glaring upon her in a manner 
that made her feel rather uncomfortable, especially as 
she owned no cat, and it must be a strange animal. 
“ Scat,” she exclaimed, stamping on the floor. Itdid not 
move. “Scat,” once more, with a louder stamp. But 
still it remained. She drew off her shoe, and with anoth- 
er “scat” threw it directly at the object, but there it sat 
as before. Though somewhat startled, the lady was no 
coward, and taking the lamp she went directly to the mys- 
terious animal and found she had been trying to drive 
away the ends of two bright brass stair rods, from which 
the light had been reflected, presenting the appearance 
of two glittering eyes: the shadow of the stair to an ex- 
cited imagination might easily represent the body of a 
black cat.—How many ghost-scares originate similarly. 
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[The Boys and Girls’ Garden—No. 1. 


An unusual number of business items has crowded 
out a share of the space intended for the young people, 
but perhaps there is room for ail that is necessary so ear- 
ly in the season. As hinted last month, we intend to 
give some plain and familiar Talks about plants and the 
way in which they grow, which will be both interesting 
and useful to our young readers, and perhaps to older 
ones also. While we shall use engravings to explain 
what we write, it will be much betterto have the living 
plant directly before us to talk from, and before our read- 
ers also, and we advise all,those who wish to follow 
these lessons to put in seeds of the plants we have se- 
lected to illustrate them. The seeds are: Flax; Sweet 
Pea; Muskmelon; Tomato; Morning Glory; Four O 
Clock, and Oats. If more convenient, the on Pea 
and Cucumber or Squash may be planted in place of 
Sweet Pea and Maskmelon. All these seeds can be pro- 
cured by every one. They should be planted in a bed in 
the garden, where they can be watched all summer. It 
is best not to put the seed into the ground until it becomes 
dry and warm weather. So look out for the seeds now, 
and be ready to meet us for a Garden Talk next month. 








New Puzzles to be Auswered. 





A most excellent rule. 

No. 36. Problem.—Suppose a clock to have six hands, 
which go around respectively in 1, 6, 12, 18, 24, and 30 
hours, and that they are together at 12 o’clock, April Ist; 
when will they next be together. 


No. 85. [Jlustrated Rebus. 





Answers to Puzzles and Problemsin March 
No. (page 89). No. 31. Illustrated Rebus.—F ear toe 
doe vil if you wood be bray v. Thatis: ‘‘Fear todo evil 
if you would be brave.”—No. 32, I/lustrated Rebus.— 
Weil bee gun eye S half done ; or “ Well begun is half 
done.”—No. 33, Mathematical Problem. Answer 42 feet. 
—No. 34, Word Question. Answer: Facetiously, or ab- 
stemiously. N. B.—By an oversight, no answer was given 
1o the Illustrated Rebus on page 57, (Feb. No.) It reads 
Be shoe-er ewe r rite before ewe-fight ; that is: “Be sure 
you’re right before you fight.” 


CrowpvEep Ourt.—A good many pleasing items, prob- 
lems, and a host of names of those sending in answers.— 
We expect to find room for them next month. 
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To Sunday School Teachers and Others. 


The Book of “‘ Lessons for every Sunday in the Year,” 
has met with a success far beyond our anticipation. The 
edition of five thousand copies published at the office of 
the Agriculturist, which it was supposed would last a 
year at least, was soon exhausted, and another large edi- 
tion printed. This is exclusive of the great numbers 
printed and sold by others. The many letters from 
Superintendents, Teachers, and others, commending itin 
the highest terms, are satisfactory evidence of its value. 
These questions and the accompanying lessons were 
originally prepared for our own school, without any 
thought of making a book, until repeated calls from oth- 
ers for copies, seemed to make it necessary. We shall 
continue to supply the work at 10 cents per copy, and as 
this barely covers the cost, the price is the same by the 
hundred or thousand. If to go by mail, the postage to be 
prepaid, is 4 cents for a single one ; 334 cents per copy on 
two to nine; and3 cents each, where ten or more are sent 
ina single package. Over 1,500 miles, the postage is 
double these rates. The following is one of the many 
notices of the book which have appeared. 


From the Sunday School Times (Philadelphia,) March 14. 


‘A NEw Question Boox.—We have just been exam- 
ining a little book published by Orange Judd, (of New- 
York City,) called “ Lessons for Every Sunday in the 
Year,” and have risen from the examination with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that such a book has been made. We 
have never seen a Quesee Book containing so many 
conveniences and advantages as this, so many excellen- 
ces, both positive and negative. Mr. Judd is a life-long 
Sabbath-school man, and this book has been the fruit of 
the experience of himself and some of his-friends in trying 
to meet the practical wants of the Sabbath-school. Like 
all good text books, it has grown put of actual necessities 
and experience ; it is a growth rather than a work. We 
advise every Superintendent to send at once for a copy.” 





The Markets 
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1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, ‘Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 
24 days this m’th 235,000 41,000 173,000 57,000 78,000 294,000 
28 days /aséim’th 211,000 26,000 163,000 39,000 102,000 225,000 


SALEs, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month 1,810,000 2,081,000 121,000 
38 days last month i 000 2,416,000 Ss ericov0 


126,000 
Comparison with same time last year. 


2. 

RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1863.. ..235,000. 41,000 173,000 57.000 78,000 294,000 
24 days 1862... ..304,000 168,000°° 269,000 119,000 164,000 171,000 


SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1863...... $50,000 1 1,000. 139,000. 121 
24 days 1862... $11,000 7845,000 oat 00D iiet000 368, 000 
3. Exports from New-York, Jane1, to March 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush, _ Bush. Bush.» Bush. 
1863... .. 514,740 3,156,890 1,398,054 69,106 96,382 
1862...... 619,675 2,091,781 2,712,801 805,005 6,408 


The above tables show at a glance the volume of busi- 
ness in Breadstuffs, and the figures below show the pres- 
ent prices and their changes. Pricesof Breadstuffs, Pro- 
visions, etc., have gone up and down with the premium 
on gold, and their consequent variabie value for export. 
Wool is in great demand and still advancing in prise. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 























‘ Feb. 19. March. 
FLovr—Super to Extra State $700 @ 795 $670 @ 7 60 
Superfine Western.......... 0 @7%3 670 @70 
Extra Western......... Se ee 755 @1050 700 yt 
Extra Genesee... .............. 800 @950 765 9 00 
Super, to Extra Southern .... 790 @1050 740 @10 2 
Ryx FLlour—Fineand Super. 350 @550 350 @ 550 
Comm Mmaue 7? ©,6?.2.°57..... 415 @500 415 @500 
Waeat—All kinds of White.. 180 @200 180 @190 
All kinds of Red..........:...- 14 @138 13354@138 
Corn—Yellow. ‘ 9 @10 2 @ $8 
; —s_ eRe Bees eccce 8 @105 % @100 
MARGE... rscudess p-segti=tiy-be S$ @ 7 9 @ R 
JaATS—Western........-.-+000 - Bo 8 @ & 
a 6 @ i % @ & 
RUB eens bbe ebbbBeh <hicesceee 16 @112 108 @112 
DET :.ccninncnahieimed - 146 @10 140 @15% 
3kANS—Medium and Pea, bu. 3 25 
Marrow and Kidney ......... 3 25 
Hay, in bales, per 100 Ibs..... 8 @110 8:0 @ % 
Corron—Middlings, per Ib.. 90 @ 91 14@ 82 
Brow, per 100 1D8.....-...... 206 Nominal. Nominal, 
Hops, crop of 1862, per Ib..... 200 @ 28 21 @ 8 
FEATHERS, Live Geese. p. Ib.. 48 @ 5&0 47K@ 50 
Szep—Clover, per Ib.. ll @ 1X 9 @ 10 
Timothy, per bushel. . 263 @300 2% @3800 
Fax, per bushel... 810 @83 8530 @410 
Svuear—Brown, per Ib. nia 9@ 18 9¥@ 12% 
Mo.asszs,New-Orleans, p.gl. 45 @ 55 42%@ 57 
CorFex, Rio, per lb.........:. 8304%@ 334 30%@ 84 
Tosacco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb.. 15 @ 38 4 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............+. 9 @ ®R $@ 
Woo.t—Domestic fleece, p.lb.. T2%@ 90 8S @16 
Domestic, pulled, per lb....... 6 @ 80 80 @ 92% 
Wool, California, unwashed.. 8 @ 55 5 @ 6 
TALLOW, per ID.........c0ccee. 12%@_saA12 Rke 18 
OIL CAKE, per tun,.......0006 4700 @5500 4800 @53 00 
Porxk—Mess, per bbl........... 1475 @1700 14 12%@16 7% 
Prime. per bbl... ......--..... 1150 @1400 1150 @13 7% 
BeEF—Plain mess.. 113 @12% 110 @12% 
LARD, in bbls, per 1 10xX¥@ 11K 10%@ i1K% 
BuTTER— Western, per 17 @ 2 li @ 2s 
State, per Ib....... 3 @ . 2B 3@ B 
CHEESE. ....ccccccces w@ 15 3 @ 15 
Broom Corn—ver b. ca 8 @ 1 8 @ 10 
Eaas—Fresh, per dozen....... 19 @ 2 20 @ 2 
POULTRY—Fowls, per lb...... 10 @ Il 10 @ 1 
4e@ 6 i @ 19 
8 @ 10 8 @ 18 
12@ 14 u4@e@ 19 
138 @150 123 @150 
. 150 4 162 12 $ 1 50 
- 150 17% 162 1% 
waren 200 @250 2 4 e 250 
Nova Scotia, per e ” 
Bove por Buia tosecltoces 350 @8% 40 @4% 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. 3 00 4% @ 
Appces, Greenings & Russets 12 @150 22% @2% 
Apples, choice, per bbl. ...... 200 @500 2530 @50 
DRIED APPLES, per Ib... . 54 @ 6 5 @ 6% 
Driep Pius, per Ib.......... 11 @18 00 li @ 12 
Drizp Peacues, per Ib...... 1400 @18 00 b @ 16 





Whe Live Stock Markets are unusually 
active in this city, and prices have advanced one cent per 
lb. on beef within a month. The receipts of beef cattle 
have averaged 4,383 per week, but the taking out of 300 
to 500 each week by buyers for the government, has left a 
light supply for butchers. Good animals now sell for 
prices equivalent to 10c.@llc. per lb, for the dressed 
carcass, and common to good stock at 8c.@9c..... Sheep 
are higher than ever before, owing to the great advance 
on wool. They are now selling at prices equivalent to 
9c.@10c. per Ib, live weight. The whole of large lots 
have been sold out at an average of $8.50 to $9. per head. 
.... Live Hogs are in good demand and are selling at 6c. 
to 6c. per Ib. live weight for corn-fed and 53{c.@5c. 
for still fed hogs. 











FPLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The subscriber 


raises about one hundred of Flower select- 
eet Sc the most showy and 





ed from over one thousand 
the list for $l, and send by mail, with postege prepaid, 
oe N, Flushing, N. Y. 
SPARAGUS ROOTS, of the - uality, two 
poe and three years a cts. per ga try ee 1000, 
ar G. RB. G@ , Flashing, N. Y. 
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Business. Notices. 
G2 Highty Cents a Line of space. 





(Copy.) 
New-York State Agricultural Society, 
Rochester Fair, 1862. 

I hereby certify that Jamzs Pyiz, of New-York, was 
awarded a special prize at the State Fair at Rochester on 
his O. K. Soap, Dietetic Saleratus, Cream Tartar, Bak- 
ing Soda, and various other articles_of exceeding great 
merit—and the Executive Committee of the Society give 
special commendation for the great excellence of the ar- 
ticles exhibited. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name, 
and affixed the official seal of the Society. 
j L. Ss. { B. P. JOHNSON, 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 

Large and thriving settlemént of ‘Vineland, mild cll- 
mate, 30 miles*south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty dere tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within. four, years, Good. business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and,mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS K, LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland Connty, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information, sent free. 
—_————— 


Sdhertisements, 


marr nen he eee ee ee a DAR 
Advertisements to be spre of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) ; 
Ap san pos gry ere 7 re) = 
cents reach 
One whole Poiana Cias fines), or more, $60 per column, 
sz Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion, . 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 


Gar" Business Notices, twenty cents a line. s 


Secretary. 





————— ay 
HOW TO PRUNE YOUR GRAPE VINE. 





OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 


GARDEN AND VINEYARD CULTURE OF THE VINE, 
AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF DOMESTIC WINE, 
Designed for the use of Amateurs and others in the 
NORTHERN AND MIDDLE STATES. 
Profusely illustrated with new engravings, By Joun Pur 
CELEBRATED 
Thomery System of Grape Culture, 

PRICE $1.25. 
Sent free of postage on receipt of price, : 
Every person who has a Grape Vine, should own this Book, 
Address C. M, SAXTON, 
Agricultaral Book Publisher, 
New-York. 


Wheeler & Wilson's 








anacnine> 
WITH VALUABLE IMPRO 
Office No, 505 Broadway, New-York. 
Great Iuternational Agricultural 
Exhibition, 


TO BE HELD AT 


Hamburg, Germany, in July, 1863, 








The attention of culturists, Growers of hiner} 
Manu: o ‘of Itural Tapptoments, ery. 
others interested 4 al ucts, is called 
Exhibition, which probably exceed interest 
magnitude any Fair of the kind ever held, 

Every be afforded for — ~ wanaravintion 
gates from the Societies, and others connected 

tions tries must 
authorined Agents undersigned betore the titeonth fay of 
April next, will r Usriie BALD Waa aa 
— Sole Agents, 72 ee work. 
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LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
No. 1, $10. No. 2, $8, No, 8, $14. No. 18, $18. 


The only Wringer with the Patent Coa WHEEL REGULATOR. 
Where there are no Canvassers, the Express charges will 
prepaid, 


NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE, 
Prices, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $20. 


WOODRUFF’S PORTABLE BAROMETER, 
Prices $8, and $12. Agents wanted. 
THE AQUARIUS, A Hand Force Pump, $10. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 
No, 151 Nassau-st. New-York City. ° 


BUTTER, 
CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 
OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 


Refers to J. J.D. Lamater, Cashier Marine Bank, N, Y. Oe, 
Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. Y. City 














EVERY FARMER SHOULD TAKE IT! 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. $1 
VOLUME FIVE. 
D. C. LINSLEY & OTIS F. R. WAITE, Eprrors, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
Cc. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New-York. 





TERMS 
Single Ca) ~w ph SE Ub chadlch Secsdchou $1.00 - annum. 
ja ive Co 90 eac $4.50 
‘en Co; O30 
Twenty Copies . 16.00 





All persons who will send ONE DOLLAR and a 5-cent stamp, 
shall have a copy of the Journal and one copy of either book 
named below,-price 25 cents each, viz.: 


Richardson’ aia oftheFarm; Richardson on the Horse. 
nm the Hog. Milburn on the Cow. 
a Elements of Agri-; wed ‘8 Essay on Manures 


cultu am's Chemistry Made 

Liebig' 5 © Letters on Chemis try 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot. Fessenden’ sAmerican Kitchen 
Richardson on the Hive and| Gard 
. Every Lady Her Own Flower 


ar 
Rose Cultivation. 
Indian Corn. Vine Dresser’s Manual, 

Remit and send Post-Office address, Town, County and 
State to C. M. SAXTON. New-York, 


SAXTON’S HANDBOOK 
ON 
Tobacco Culture, 


Being a complete Manual or Practical Guide for the selec- 
tion of the Soil and its Preparation; Kind and Quality of 
Manures to be used, and how applied; Growth of Plants; 
Transplanting and Mode of Culture generally, from time of 
planting the seed bed, through harvesting, curing, and pre- 
paration for market. With [Hustrations, showing the Plant 
in its different stages of Growth. 

Price 25 cents, and sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, New-York. 


DADD’S (GEO. H.) 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE, 


With ANATOMICAL AND QUESTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
Containing, also, a Series of Examinations on Equine Anat- 
omy and Philosophy, with Instructions in reference to Dis- 
section and the mode of making Anatomical Preparations ; 
to which is added a Glossary of Veterinary Technicalities, 
Toxicological Chartand Dictionary of Veterinary Science. 

Plain Plates, $2.50. Colored Plates, $5. 

Sent frée of postage on receipt of price. 

C. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
New-York. 


Marblehead Mamnioth Cabbage. 


The largest cabbage in the world! sometimes weighing 
60 Ds., and averaging 30 hs. each, by the acre. It is exceed- 
ingly tender, sweet and rich, Scores of farmers in the 
United States and prep have raised them, weighing from 

to55 ts. 25 cen package ; 5 for $1,00, Stone 


22s. 
8 eet bag: 
eb soli reliable for aac pet aed aby es po 


Easy Pants CaULIFLowER—2 cents per package. 
‘ARD’ ECTAR MELON—The best of all green- 
melons ; ‘cexeedingly sweet, rich and delicious. a5 conte 
Sorghum Seed (pure), 12 cents per package, 
JAMES J.H, GREGORY, 


Every variety of | ST Ere. Bi Marbighéed, Mas Maas, 














TO FARMERS, 


TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 
Furs and skins, 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &e., &c. 


Can haye them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns always 
within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their.arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
foy receiving and selling is five per cent.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 


siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. _ 


For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


(a= Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 
OF 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 





SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue 
OF 
VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL AND TREE SEEDS 
for 1863, 
With directions for their cultivation and management, 
ALSO 


Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue 
OF 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Containing all the new Floral Gems of*the season, 
As well as a list of , 


120 Beautiful Varieties of 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 
mailed free of charge on application to 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New-York. 
BUCHANAN’S NEW HYBRID BLOTCHED PETUNIA 
SEED, by mail, 50 cts. per packet, 


Fruit Trees in Pots. 


BEARING GRaPE VINES, PEACH, APRICOT, and PEAR 
TREES IN Pots, a fine selection. 

Cranberry Plants.—1,000,000 of the celebrated 
st Cop, BELL, and CHERRY varieties ; splendid, genuine 
plan 





ry Stock.—Pear Trees, standard and dwarf; Ap- 
plesaid C herries, do., in fine order, many in bearing condi- 
Lg selection of NURSERY STOCK in general. 
For sale by ARR, 
West New-London Nurseries, New-London, Conn. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 


The following seeds will crop a garden of half an acre, 
Cost $9.00. Half of them $5.00, Quarter $4.00. 


8 qts. Beans of sorts, 1 oz, Melon of sorts. 
: qt. Lima Beans, 2 oz. Onions of sorts, 








qts. Peas of sorts. 1 oz. Parsnip. 
1 qts. Sweet Corn. 8 oz. Radish of sorts. 
oz. Beets of sorts. 1 oz, Salsify. 
“x oz. Cauliflower. 4g oz. Parsley. 
2 oz, Cabbage of sorts, 4g 02. ad a of sorts, 
¥ oz, Celery. 1 oz. Squash, 
2 oz, Cucumbers, 8 oz.§ Shinage 
2 oz. Carrots of sorts. 8 pkts. Toma “of sorts, 
1 oz. Lettuce of sorts, % pkts. Herbs of sorts, 
iq oz. Leek. 2 oz, Wig p. 
1 Okt, “Egg Plant. 1 pkt. O 
1 qt. Onion Set. 1 pkt.  — 


COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER ‘SEEDS. 


24 Splendid new and rare Annuals, in boxes.. - $1.00 each, 
20 Distinct Varieties of the Choicest Asters, in box. 2.00 each. 
10 Distinct Varieties of the best Ten-week Stock. . 1,00 each, 

A very large and select assortment of at the really pop- 
ulnr and ornamental varieties, suitable for the decoration 
of the Flower peat, Green-house, and b Sepererateey, al- 
ways to be found at Ww. EL 

SEEDSMAN Fy Fiorr 
27 John-st., New: "York, 


Pure Chinese Cane Seed. 


For sale by BLYMYER, BATES 4 & Be AF O. 

OOM-SE-A-NA (known as the Hooker or Otaheltean Cane 
Seed, PURE, for sale by BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 

Mansfield, ‘0. 

NEEAZANA or WHITE a vaoeneape hn the most 
choice variety of Cane seed—a FEW B on sale 
by BLYMYER I BATES 4 & D 
Mansfi afeld, oO. 

{2 Pamphlets with best mode of culture, &c., sent free 
on application. 


OTAHEITAN CANE SEED. 


The undersigned offer for sale a SELECTED lot of the above 
named seed ; the PUREST in the market, and of TESTED VI- 
TALITY. In our last year’s experiments, (with our improv- 
ed a and methods of manufacturing,) its -— 
granes ated no less READILY and FULLY, than is usua is re- 

ported of the Southern Sugar Canes. We Pewee this se 
postage paid, at one dollar per F pound. * 
ORY & SONS. Lima, Ind. 


Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


Grown by contract by one of the most successful growers 
in the valley of the Connecticut. Packets containing ONE 
OUNCE will be Pagan J post-paid, to any address—upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cts. m poste ff currency or new stamps. Prices 
for larger ean es will be osiven open application. ° 

LISS, Springfield, Mass. 














"Tobacco Seed. 
Connecticut, Maryland, and Havan: 
For sale by SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
Pearl-st., New-York. 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 


A large sevortman of the best quality, 
Send for 2 feed! ist. 
8 & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


EED aa —1000 BUSHELS—CONSISTING 
of Daniel O'Rourke's, Early ory Eaty Euigsrors, Ear- 


Washingto’ Ay Alb hite M ferrows,. ack Eyed 
Ahn a be. ‘or sale by SHEPPA WA 
Prices ¢ on applicati on. 214 Peat: a rSRWA York, 


gyotros SEED—20,000 POUNDS SEA ISLAND 
and Upland Cotton Seed ee en application, which 
must state quantity wanted.) For sa 

SHEPPARD & SEWARD, oi Pearl st, New-York. 


Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 
pure, and reliable. 


For sale by GRIFFING, BROTHER a CO. 
60 Courtlandt-st,, New-York, 
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Seeds. Seeds. 


We have in store a full assortment of Fretp and GARDEN 
SeEps, among which will be found all the yarieties. 


Corn—Extra Early Sweet, Large Sweet, Evergreen, Large 
Yellow, White Flint, and Improved King Philip. 

Peas—Of all the approved varicéties. 

Turnip—Early and Late, Red Top Strap Leaf Flat, White 
Flat, White Globe, Yellow Stone, Aberdeen, Skirving’s 
Purple Top Ruta Baga, Ashcroft’s Swedish, Waite’s 
Eclipse, Improved American Purple Top Ruta Baga. 

Carrot—Long Orange, White Belgian, and Altringham for 
stock, 

Beet—Long Red Mangel Wurtzel, Globe Mangel Wurtzel, 
and White Sugar. 

GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. 

Fruit Seeds— Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Currant, 
Gooseberry, Strawberry, &c. 

Ornamental Tree and SHRUB SEEDS of every variety. 

Honey and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, for Hedges. 

Clovers—White Dutch, Red, Alsike, Lucerne, &c. 

Grasses—Timothy, Red Top, Kentucky Blue, Orchard, 
Foul Meadow, Tall Oat, Hungarian, Saint Foin, Sheep's 
Fescue, Fine Mixed Lawn, &c, 

Wheat-—Spring Wheat, Tea, Black Sea, Golden Drop or 
Fife, 

Rye-—Spring Rye, Spring Barley. Also a new variety of 
Beardless Barley. 

Seed Oats—Extra heavy andclean. .- 

Potatoes—Early Varieties—Junr, DYCKMAN, and PRINCE 
ALBERT. Late Varieties—Pzacn BLow, MERCER, GAR- 
NET CHILI, an excellent yielder. UNION—a new and 
very fine kind—not liable to rot. 

Flower Seeds of every variety in bulk or papers, 

Bulbs and ROOTS furnished to order. 

Fruit and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVER- 
GREENS and all kinds of PLANTS carefully packed and 
sent toorder, from the best Nurseries and Conservatories 
in the United States. The latest and best works on Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Live Stock, &c. Send for a Cata- 
logue. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

Successors to R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York, 





Seeds for the Farm and Garden, 
Mailed post-paid to all the Loyal States. 











The following list of seeds, (the pority ana vitality of which 
can be confidently recommended,) will be a any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the price —s oz. p. 4 lb. 
Beets, ne French Sugar..... olald 39 208, 

angel Wurtzel, Long Rig SG + cece 80C. 

Yellow Globe te cues Oe 

Cabbage, eeiitees Flat Dutch, extra.. esol BC, 

Large Drumhead.............. -.1 00 

- Drammen BaVOT. 0044600 saanesa> ace 2c, ....1 5c. 
Carrot, Long Orange bam ethic very deep 

Color, extra fin@............cseceeees . Be, 

ied Ww hite Felejan, lai rleree. and productive jc. 50c. 

Onion, pencers Fee Ae ncc tnpecceagcace Cn cane. Fae 

Portugal White TN. 9005) tele 

* Wethersfield Red, 10c,..... 60. 

Squash, Hubbard (true) 8c, «... 50c. 

Ruta Baga, Laing’s or Skirving’s ..... $6, sace. 400, 

02. Pp. pcks, 

Lettuce, India, true, extra fine.......0.....0.. 2c. .... 10c. 

Boston Curled ( regory’s) 20c, 

a Half Early Paris, the best varie- sb 

CY QPOWR 05, 85s p00! asta ots fps epee . 

Cabbage, Marblehead Mammoth.. cone, AOCe 
Tomato, French Tree (De Laye), ‘grows up- 

right like @ DUSN.,.....2....--eeeeeeeere eee 10c, 


Prices for larger quantities will be given upon n_ applica. 
jw Fora more extended list of Seeds, with explicit di- 
ections for culture, see our new ones Seed Catalogue 
‘doth edition), just published, and will be —- to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a three cent ; stan Addre’ 
t B. Liss, Springfield, Mass, 


Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


The subscriber has now on hand a full assortment of culi- 
nary, VEGETABLE, GRASS, and FLOWER SEEDS, em- 
bracing everything desirable, in both vegetable and flower 
seed department. New descriptive priced catalogues fur- 
nished gratis, and all information as to prices, for larger and 
stated quantities promptly giver on application. 

Also, all the approved C. 8. Garden Tools and Horticultur- 
al Books. ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 

No. 876 Broadway, New-York. 








New, Useful or Ornamental, 
Mexican Sweet Corn; new and pure (no variety of table 
corn will compare with this in sweetness ; a great acquisi- 
tion.) Feger Bean, (the earliest bean grown.) ; Chichua- 
chua Tomato (has been éxhibited weighing 2 bs.) ; Scarlet 
Egg Plant \ eo magnificent ornament): Calfornia Bean (new 
Ornamental Gourds (a “_—_% variety in one pac aa 
Speckled Lima ew (excellent); Hubbard Squash (true). 
Packages of any of the above sent any p of the 
United States, ost paid, bas: full Girestons for cultivation, 
at 15 cents each; the eight for S10. ew White To- 
mato (early and superior flavor) ; t Tomato; pee 
pe 8 Mistret Colete ce Poston Guiied ‘ettuee (ued Bos. 
n Market Cele: new) ; New-York Improve ant ; 
at 10 cents each ; the six for 50 cents, r 7 
JAMES 33 H, t OREGORY. distibehen! 
he: ‘assac! 
Seed grower, and dealer in every variety of garden and 
flower seed. 


SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
SEED GROWERS XD IMPORTERS. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBOUS. #OOTS, 1M IMPLEMENTS, &e. 


4 Pearl Street, N 
Catulogues mailed to all appioante 1 tren’’ 








RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
SPLENDID NOVELTIES, 


B. K. BLISS, Seedsman & Florist, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Would invite the attention of all who love the cultivation 
of Flowers, to the TENTH EDITION of his CATALOGUE OF 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, and GUIDE TO THE FLOW- 
ER AND KITCHEN GARDEN, Which will be mailed to all ap- 
pilgante poclosing a three cent some 

t contains a list of nearly 2000 VaRIgTIES OF FLOWER 
AND. VEGETABLE SEEDS, with explicit directions for culture, 
so that the most inexperienced person may cultivate a gar- 
den successfully, 

Particular attention is invited to the list of NoVELTIE: 
bracing all the most desirable varieties, introduced by Euro- 

ean Florists the past season—also to the list of In Bgsuous 

lower Seeds, collected from the mountains and pr 
the far West. The following list of old established favorites, 


em- 





highly improved by careful cultivation, can not fail to give 
satisfaction. per pekt, 
TRUFFAUT'’S PEONY FLOWERED ASTERS......... be conde t POC. 
BALSAMS, Glenny's 's e Smith’s Prize 25c. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, large flawered and Pompone. is 
CALCEOLARIAS and CINERARIAS, from the finest col- 
lections in Europe, each........ eocees exaedé cos posecess . 

Cockscomp, from prize plants...........-++«+ dobcddbpiccd 25c, 
CARNATION and PICOTRE PINKs, each... teeneeeesee. 20 and 50C. 


Fvcus1as, from the finest new variet 
GLapIoLvs, from the most S eaisenk varieties in 
OT Oa SPE 0 a aR S38 BI 
HoLiyxHocks, from a collection of 7 finest English 
prize varieties ic. 
MISTL AA, fine magnificently ‘spotted and blotched va- 


—v ery striking 
PETUNIAS, new ©. astied. “sitenea: and  eariar sisal 
often producing double flowers..............s0.005+ 
SwereT WILLIAM, Hunt’s extra select and new auricula 
flowered, can not be excelle 


PorTuLacca, new double, a most interesting novelty 





paid, ‘for $6.00. 

For a more extensive list see Catalogue. For collections 
of Flower Seeds by mail, see aoe in March No. of 
Agriculturist. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


SEEDS and PLANTS. 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 


FRUIT TREES AND GRAPE VINES. 
Strawberries.—Triomphe de Gand and Bartlett, 35 cts. 
per dozen; $1 per 100; and $7.50 per 1000,—Fillmore, 50c, 
doz.; $3 per 100.—La Constante, $1 per doz.; $4 per 100. 
Currants—Cherry, Versailles, and White Grape, $1.50 per 
dozen; $10 per 100. Also 20 other varieties, 
Raspberries—Doolittle’s American Black Cap, $5 per 100, 
Hornet and Pilate, each $2 per dozen, and 10 other sorts, 
And all other Small Fruits, Send for Catalogues. 
Extra Fine Dahlias, $2 per dozen. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New-York, 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 











2 v arieties our selection.. Des sees athe wee $1 bo 
The ot collections embrace all the ‘Teadin varieties of 
vegetables usually grown in our gardens. To those who de- 


sire larger — we would recommend our r $10 or $5 
and $3 collections, which may be safely forwarded by Ex- 
press to all parts of the country. A list of the contents of 
each collection will be found in our New Descriptive Seed 
Catalogue, which will be mailed to all applicants in i eiaae a 
three cent stamp. BLISS, Springfield, 


ONION SEED. 


2000 Ibs, Wethersfield Lares Red Fed 0 Onion Seed, 
500 Ibs. Large Yellow On’ 
PA abl ure and growth 0} or 1803, Prices on application 
EPPARD & SEWARD, 214 Peari-st., New-York. 


100 BUSHELS SEED POTATOES AT $2.50 
R BBL,—Comprising the following varieties: 

Early fr wd 2 Gacant Chili, ah faa Cuzco, Callao, and 

Pinkeye Rustycoat, P. SUTTON, Ransom, Luz. Co., Pa, 


CHICORY SEED. 
THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


Asupply of the gees article just received by the sub- 
criber, and will be mailed A post aid to any address, upon re- 
oat of the price affixed. containing 1 ounce, 15 cts., 
8 ounces 60 cts., 1 pound 
Directions for culture sogompany ene 











et al Mass, 


HICORY SEED: .—GENUINE LARGE ROOT- 
ED or Coffee Chicory Bed tee Price one Dollar a pe or pound. 
For sale by ARD & SE 
asl 4 Pearl-st., New-York, 


SEEDS. Garden, Field, and Flower = SEEDS. 
Farm and Garden Implements. 


Fish Manure, Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphate, etc., 
Plants, Trees, Roots, etc., 
of every variety—at wholesale or retail—at low prices. 
JOHN VANDEBBILT, 
23 Fulton-st, (near Fulton Market,) New-York. 


@TRAWBERRY PLANTS. Wilson’s “ey, $2 
per 1000. Great Austin or Shaker Seedling. 6 1000. 


Hfudbon River Awe RILLEON. Kew Paltz L ding, N.Y. 
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NANSEMOND 
Sweet Potato Plants. 


fi N 
epee sh ee ae 
ve 
arta the 


results many years, growing go 
diese Warren Co., O. 


North. Send stam for our ctreular 
with ex) Go" Fa 

Foster's 
Sweet Potato. poate er 
Best kind, Nansemond, ready in season, May and Jun 








per 1000, BL, with ca hae he as direc Send or ne 
1 b 
be Cc. en boxed and seat by mal ie Sta 2 ee z. 
SUSEMOND SWEET POTATO fides. 
grow par own Sweet the North, 
Price’< oft inate F700 § 10; 0 O00 $18. Send 


25; 
for my circular, vivitg directions for cultivation and ex- 
perience of growers, Address 
M. M. MURRAY, Loveland, O. 


CURRANTS. 


Cherry—Very large, measuring sometimes two Inch- 
es in circumference. 

Victoria—Long bunches of large fruit. 

White Grape—A most valuable variety. 

Short Bunch Red—A very large and superior 
currant, is improperly called “Short Bunch,” as’ the 
bunches are long. 

The above four kinds at the following rates: 

1 year old, No. 1, 10 cts. each, $1 per doz., $6 per 100, b ae 
per 1000, 

l year old, Na. 2, 5 cts. each, 50 cts. per doz., $3 per 109, 
$25 per 1000. 

2 year old, very large; all the neal left on— 

No. 1, 20 cts. each, $2.00 per doz., $12.50 per 100; $100 per 
1000. 
No. 2, 15 cts. each, $1.50 per doz., $10.00 per 100, $75 per 
1000, 
A few 3 year old, $1 for three. 


La Versaillaise. 
1 year old, 20 cts. each, $2.00 per dozen, $15 per 100. 
2 year old 25 cts. each, $3.00 per dozen, $20 per 100. 


Rhubarb 


Myatt’s Linnzus, $1.00 per dozen, $2.50 per hundred, 
$15.00 per thousand. J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Genuine Tree Cotton Seed. 


A limited quantity of the above seed can now be obtaineds 
if applied for soon, of 
EDWARD TATNALL, Jr., . 
Brandywine Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware, 


This seed was procured at Soosiferabie ox penne db Mt} 
liam Ferris, of the above city, from the moun 
South America, haying been conveyed thence by a. 
“seven days journey,” Guayaquil, where this gentleman 
resided nearly three years, and made himself acq ted with 
Lo fact — 7. — n thrives, and is cultivated on the ele 
ted ne Aaten 2 which ie te isa native. His obj 


it intoo 
maaan if it yon stand “the on imate (and where it now 
and ice) it woue 








ws, it is frequent 
ove sta source of eet interest My yg profit to the people of 
to be Guat the tree cotten, Inte been 
a oF od on the the public during th ~—F my BS 
RANTED to be the guanine a sD wil ve forward yh 


mail, free o oc pomnan es the follow: 

Py funds with the order: —— 
2 Sr Gs ; 60 for $2.00; 110 for $3.00 ; pT for 
Clubs of 5 or ipeup Bonet the latter rates if se 


one gavelage. Shed be plarted ay ist to 10th ot Ss in 
sending orders give the Post Otlice, County, and State, 


New Japan Honeysuckle. 
Lonicera brachypoda aures reticulatis, 


Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y¥., 
offer this beautifal plant at one dollar each, 

The leaves are green, with a bright golden reticulation, 
giving with its foliage during the whole season an effect sur- 
passing that of flowers which bloom only for a week or two, 


RASPBERItUES. 


Brinckle’s Orange and Franconia, 75 cents per dozen, 
$3 per 100 ; $20 per 1000, 

Fastolff, River’s Large Fruited Monthly, Knevitt’s Gi- 
ant, Hudson River Antwerp, Red and Yellow Antwerp, 
Allen’s Hardy, Improved Black Cap, &c., 50 cts. per doz. 
$2 per 100; $15 per 1000. , 

Hornet, Pilate, Imperial, Souchett and Toilet, $2 per 
dozen, $10 per 100, 


Blackberries. 


New-Rochelle, Dorchester and Newman’s Thornless, 
75 cts. per dozen ; $3 per 100 ;'$20 perl 
We will furnish 100 each of the above three kinds for 
$7.50. For = of Select Lists, see our Circular. 
J. KNOX, ~ 











Box 156, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FRUIT 
TREES AND PLANTS, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 


AND 


EXOTIC PLANTS. 
PARSONS & CO. 


Invite the attention of buyers to their stock, 


which is in vigorous health, and of large size. 

They offer all kinds at rates, which for size 
and excellence, are as low as they can any- 
where be purchased. 

They can sell trees, etc., by the hundred : 
Apples at $14. Piums at $30. 
Pears at $28. Peaches at $10. 
Cherries at $25. Strawberries. 
Concord Grapes, 4 years, at $25. 
Delaware and other hardy Grapes. 
Exotic Grape Vines, strong growth. 
Small Fruits of the newest sorts. 
Linnzus Rhubarb by the 1000. 

Their ORNAMENTAL TREES for Strects 
and Lawns are of large size and fine form. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS in quantities for 
massing, at very low prices. 

ROSES and EXOTIC PLANTS of the new 
and choice varieties. 

Catalogues furnished on application 

No orders will be sure of attention, unless ad- 
dressed to us by mail, at FLUSHING, 

near NEW-YORK. 





The New-Jersey Nursery and 


Seed Farm. 


The proprietor of this establishment offers for sale, at 
wholesale and retail, a general assortment of well-grown 
Noursrry SToox, consisting in part of Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, GRAPE 
Vines, STRAWBERRY, BLACKBERRY, RasPBERRY, and other 
Fruit Busnes. 

VEGETABLE PLANTs of all kindsin their seasons. 

LawTon BLACKBERRY, very low by the thousand, 

UENCE STocKs, extra fine, grown from stools. 
=~ Onaneg, for hedging, 2 years old, transplanted, 
very fin 

JAPAN LILIES, a very large and fine stock. 

GARDEN SEEDS, exclusively of my own growing, and 
warranted fresh genuine. 

For wholesale and retail ataloreee. tis, address 

FRANCIS B. Newark, N. J. 





FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS—CHEAP. 


Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, Fi, 
and ail kinds of Fruit Trees, Grapes 350 kinds), Sieaeier 
ries (200 kinds), Currants, Raspberries, Cranberries, Rhubarb, 
and all small fruits at lowest rates, All kinds of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, &c. In short everything from 
the largest tree to the smallest plant supplied at lowest 
prices, PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 





Pear Trees. 
2000 French Pear Trees will arrive this month from France. 
For sale by the 100. Address SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
214 Pearl-st., New-York. 





Gladiolus. Gladiolus. 


SPLENDID FRENCH AND BELGIAN HYBRIDS, OVER 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY VARIETIES, at prices 


ONE 
ing from $2.00 to fone dozen. 

“SENT BY MAIL ST-PAID, to all of the Loyal States, 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for culture, mailed 
to any address enclosing a stamp. 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 
50.000 Linnzus Rhubarb 
At $18,00 per thousand, 


KING & MURRAY, 





For sale by 


_ dozen each of Triomphe de Gand, Fillmore, Trollope’s 


Strawberry Plants. 


We have taken special pains to procure and preserve 
our varieties true toname. We cultivate our plants with 
the same care we do our fruit, and all sent out by us are 
not only of the best quality, but we guarantee them to be 
genuine. We offer the following at 35 cts. per doz. $1 per 
100; $5 per 1000. Alpine Wood, white and red, Boston 
Pine, (same as Bartlett,) Brighton Pine, Baltimore Scar- 
let, Burr’s New Pine, Cutter’s Seedling, Downer, Hovey, 
Hooker, Jenny Lind, McAvoy’s Superior, Moyamensing, 
Wilson’s Albany, and many others. 

The following at 50 cts. per doz.; $1 per 100; $7.50 per 1000, 

Duc de Brabant, Jessie Read, Nimrod, Trollopes’ Vic- 
toria, Triomphe de Gand, Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, 
&c. 

The following at 50 cts. per doz.; $2 per 100 ; $10 per 1000, 

Alpine Bush, white and red, British Queen, Bicton 
Pine, Georgia Mammoth, &c. 

The following at 50 cts. per doz.; $3 per 100; $5 per 
200; $20 per 1000. 

Golden Seeded, Fillmore, Kitley’s Goliath, Princess 
Royal, &c. 


Plants by Mail. 


We will not send hereafter less than one dollar’s worth 
of plants by mail, nor less than one dozen of any one 
kind, and in all cases at the price per dozen, except as 
designated below: 

For $1 we will send one dozen each of any three kinds 
offered at 36 cents per dozen. For $2 we will send one 


Victoria, Wilson’s Albany and Burr’s New Pine. These 
five kinds embrace the different seasons of ripening, and 
are all favorites with us. 
For prices of Sztect Lists, see our Circular. 
J. KNOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Russell’s Strawberry. 


This great Strawberry, combining all the good qualities of 
“Longworth’s Prolific,” and McAvoy’s Superior, added to 
enormous size, possesses all the properties to make it the 
best Strawberry yet known, after six years’ trial, being the 
largest and most prolific bearer, with an exceeding rich 
aroma—full of vinous juice, and for deliciousness unsurpas- 
sed—very hardy in its growth, enduring severe frost. It is 
not only a pistillate but a staminate. 

JOHN J. Tuomas, editor of the Country Gentleman, Albany, 
who personally examined the beds in ‘bearing, says, July 3, 
1862,—“ It appears to come up folly to all that is said in its 
favor. On comparing it with the Wilson, the Russel was found 
to be, so far as we could judge, even more productive than 
that famed prolific variety, about equally firm in flesh, near- 
ly double in size, and greatly ro) ely od in flavor. If its good 
qualities are maintained after it has been fully tried in differ- 
ent localities, it will not be surpassed, and perhaps not 
equalled by any other sort. 

ine Plants now offered at $3.00 per dozen, Cash to ac- 
company orders. Address GEO. CLAPP, 

Auburn, N. Y., March 2, 1863. Auburn, N. Y. 





New and Splendid Varieties of 


Strawberries. 


RUSSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC. This is believed to be 
the largest and best Strawberry ever introduced. Berries 
over six inches in circumference, very productive and of the 
finest flavor, Price $3 per dozen. 

The following three varieties are the prize berries of Eu- 

rope for 1862, They are of enormous size, weighing from 

one to two ounces each. 

My Eugenie, Margarite, Princess Frederick William, 
ice er dozen. 

La aod nin, Giecas, Victory, Wizard of the North, Wonder- 
ful, Prince of Wales, Filbert Pine, Crimson Queen, Bonte de 
St. Julien, and Honneur de Belgique, at 75 cts. per dozen, or 
the ten varieties for $5. 

These are selected from over 100 varieties, and are believed 
to be of great excellence. 

Great Austin, Triomphe de Gand, Bartlett, Downers Pro- 
lific, and Pyramidal Chili, at $1 per 100, or $6 per 1000. 

‘Ail orders addressed to M. 8S. CARPENTER, 

829 Greenwich-st., New-York. 





GET THE BEST STRAWBERRIES. 


= ne not Dect 00 are Wilson's and Downer's, Price 
cts, per 100, er 4 
ne - o and handsomest is Triomphe de Gand, Price, 
er er : 
the richest and best Severed is Bartlett and Ward's Favor- 
rice er er L 
“efter varieties, with’ a good stock of Currants, Raspber- 
ri xD and Blackberries, at equally low rates, Address 
WILLIAMS, Montclair P. O., West Bloomfield, N. J. 





1,000,000 Strawberry Plants for 


SALE. The Great Austin or Shaker Seedling, at $5 per 1000. 
Triomphe de Gand and Wiison’s Albany at $3 per 1000. Ho- 
yey Seedling and Ladyfinger variety, at $2 per 1000. 

JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Grape Roots. 


I offer for sale 60,000 Isabella and Catawba one year old 
roots, of good quality, from Island Cuttings, Address 
H, C. HUNTINGTON, Sandusky, O. 





For SALE. CRANBERRY PLANTS.—SEE 
CIRCULAR.—Also Le Bertin, Versellaise, D'Angers, 
and other varieties of CURRANTs, and kinds of nursery 





Flushing, L. L., near New-York. 


KING & MURRAY, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


EVERGREENS AND SHRUBS. 
GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS of all kinds, 
HEDGE PLANTS, &c. 


Pears of fine quality, at $28 per hundred. 


Apples, do. . do. $12 per hundred. 


Cherries, do. do, $16 per hundred. 


Pears, Apples, and Cherries of LARGE SIZE, 
at proportionate prices, 


Plums of fine quality, at $30 per hundred. 
Peaches, $8 to $10 per 100, and $60 per 1000. 
Arbor Vitz for Hedges, at $12 to $15 per hundred. 


Osage Orange and other Hedge Plants at low 
prices per thousand. 


Ornamental Trees of ezrtra large size for Streets 
and Avenues. 


Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Shrubs 
in quantities, for Lawns, Parks, and Cemeteries, at 
very low prices. 


KING & MURRAY, 
Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 
{= CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


Brackett’s Seedling Grape. 


Price $3 each. 
Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 


Offer this fine new grape, the produce of Union Village, 
crossed with a foreign variety, It ripens about Sept. 10th. 

The report of the Massachusetts Hort. Society thus de- 
scribes it : 

“It was a large, round, black Grape, heavy bloom, large 
bunches, thin skin, little or no pulp, juicy, sweet, and very 
vinous,—Those of the Committee who tasted of it, formed 
the highest opinion of its value, and it seemed to them the 
best and by far the most promising new hardy grape that had 
been brought to their notice,” 


FOREIGN GRAPES FOR VINERIES. 


We offer this Spring a large stock of Foreign Grapes, well 
grown and well A ened lants in pots, embracin Pine old 
standard sorts, and the following superior new varieties: 








Austrian Muscat, Lady Downs, 
Bidwell’s Seedling, Muscat Ottonel, 
Bowood Muscat, Muscat St. Laurent, 


Buckland’s Sweetwater, Muscat Hamburg, 


Chasselas Vibert, Steckwood Golden 
Hamburg, 
Early Malingre, Trentham Black,, 


* &e., &e., 
For a full list of varieties and prices, as well as for lists and 
prices of Hardy Grapes, see our Catologue No.4. See also 
general Advertisement. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, March, 1868, Mount Hope Nurseries, 





Concord Grape Vines. 


Our stock of vines of this justly popular grape is very 
large and superior, which we offer at: 

25 cts. each ; $2.50 per doz.; $12.50 per 100; $100 per 1000, 
For prices of DELAWARE, and many other kinds, see 
our Circular Which will be sent to all applicants free of 
charge. J. KNOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Adirondac Grape. 


The earliest and best native Grape, ripening two weeks 
before the Delaware, possessing a most delicious flavor, in 
fact, equal to the most delicate vinery grape. 

Vines sent by Express, securely packed in sealed boxes, 
Yearling Vines will be sent by mail to any part of the U. 8. 
on receipt of the price of the vine, and six cents P. O. 
Stamps. Address J : cy, 

March Ist. Plattsburgh, Clinton Co,, N. Y. 


RUE DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, propa- 
. gated from the original vine. Also Concord, Dian 
Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Allen’s and Rogers 
new hybrids, and all other valuable varieties, new and old. 
Downing's Everbearing Mulberry, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
&c. Send for Descriptive Lists, 

GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


Grapes, &c,, by Mail. 

















all ki 
stock. Apply to F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Ct. 
Also, G ING WAX, put up in smail rolls for retailing 





and all smail articles carefully packed and sens 


Persons at a distance can have Grape Vines, Strawberries, 
by Mail, os 
CE & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 
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PRICES. 
No.1, LAnGe FAMILY WRINGER, ied WITH Coas. 
ae 


No,2,*Mrptum “ > WARRANTED, 


No. 24, Mepium “ " Het WITHOUT Cous, 
No. 3, SMALL - e 5.005 Not warranted, 
No, 8, Lane HoTEL 4 $14.00) ar coas. 


No.18, Meptum Launpry “§ Torun } 18.00 4 
No, 22, LARGE “ “? by steam 35-005 WARRANTED 


* No, 2 is generally used in private familes, 


THE ONLY WRINGER WITH THE PATENT COG 
WHEEL REGULATOR. 
No wringer can be durable without 
COG WHEELS, 

Canvassers wanted in every town. Persons residing where 
no canvasser is appointed, by remitting the price to us, shall 
receive the wringer by express, prepaid. 

R. C. BROWNING, Agent, 845 Broadway, N. Y. 


New World Clothes Wringer. 

The greatest improvement in Clothes Wringers. Agents 
wanted in every town ofthe United States. Send fora Cir 
cular, HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
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The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in use. 
It has been before the public two years, and has not in any 
instance failed to give satisfaction, 
wena two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
shing. 
aun a eqtitesing machine, and will not jnjure the finest 
othing. ~ 
A girl of fourteen years can operate it, 
1t will not get out of order. 
J It is "Stace: by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 
ournal, 
Prices: No. 1, $12. No. 2,$16. No. 3, $20. 
Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 78 South-st., New-York, 


LRe tA 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 


By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUGA 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar tothe natural or- 
fans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them, his we do positively sccomplisn, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons, The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
Th Geaetiptive telepuiet mney bar obisines toy elldressin 
esc ve pamphiet may be obta: 
Dis. J. N & SON, as above. 4 4 

















GREAT DISCOVERY. 


An adhesive preparation, that is insoluble in Water or Oil 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching. It willalso mend broken 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, and all articles of Household use 


effectually. HILTON’S 


INSOLUBLE CEMENT, 


Supplied in packages from 2 ounces to 100 pounds. It isa 
Liquid, and as easily applied as Common Paste. It adheres 
Oily Substances firmly and completely, 

Can be procured at wholesale in all large cities, and at re- 
tail throughout the country. . 

HILTON BROTHERS, Proprietors, Providence, R. I. 

“A Goop TuiIne.—Having occasion the other day to use a 
liquid Cement, we tried the article made by Hilton Brothers, 
Providence, and found it to work toacharm, We therefore 
recommiend it.”— Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1863, 

CHAS, RICHARDSON & CO., 61 Broad-st., Boston, Mass., 
Agents for New-England. 
For sale in New-York by 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich-st, 
H, C. OAKLEY, 11 Park Row. 
T. HARDY, 208 Broadway. 
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Sele ea 
Acknowledged to be Superior to 
all Others. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK,. 
“Grover & Baker's is the best.”"—Am, Agriculturist, 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO CANVASSERS 

to Bey yearly. subscribers to MME, DEMOREST'S 

MIRROR OF FASHIONS, a which any person can secure 
a good income, For particulars send stamp for circular. 








$150. nosewoon ruuno-ronris. $100, 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 BROADWAY, 


Now at their new warerooms, are prepared to offer to the 
ublic their new ENLARGED scale PIANO ForTEs, with Iron 
‘rame, Overstrung Bass, French Grand Action, Harp Pedal, 

etc. The Grovesteen Piano-fortes received the HIGHEST 

award over ALL others at the World’s Fair, and for FIVE svuc- 

CESSIVE years at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, which isa suf- 

ficient guarantee of @®ir excelience. 

Heavy Mouldings, Carved Legs, etc., $175 and $200. Rose- 
wood ta $10 extra. Warranted for five years, Terms, 
net cash, 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Also APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA and other Books sup- 
lied on the MOST REASONABLE TERMS, For Circulars and 
‘ull particulars address REV. GEO. G. SAXE, 
87 Park Row, New-York, 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS 

AND JOURNAL DU GRANDE MONDE, universally 
acknowledged the largest and best Fashion Magazine in the 
world. Circulation 30,000. Published quarterly at No, 478 
Broadway, New-York. Single copies 25 cents, yearly $1, 
with a valuable premium, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, 











TRUSSES.—Rapicat Cure 
OF HERNIA OR RvupTvuRE.—Dr. 8. N. 
MarsH, of the well-known house of 
Marsh & Co., No, 2 Vesey-st., Astor Honse, 
opposite the church, devotes special at- 
tention to the surgical adaptation of his 
Radical Cure Truss, Also every kind of Trusses, Cappers, 
Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, and Mechanical appli- 
ances for Deformities. (A lady attendant.) 


VALUBLE PREMIUM TO THE YEARLY 

‘“& SUBSCIBERS to MME, DEMOREST'S MIRROR OF 

FASHIONS. Each yearly subscriber to be entitled to 50 

cents’ worth of extra patterns, to be selected from the de- 

signs in the Magazine—to be sent by mail or from the show- 
room, No, 478 Broadway, New-York. 


Fruit Boxes--Fruit Boxes. 
_ THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE. 


Hallock’s Patent. Send for a free Circular to 
N. HALLOCK, Queens P, O., Queens Co., N. ¥. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best and cheapest microscope 
in the world for general use. It has just 
received the First Premium—Silver Medal 
—at the Ohio State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 
80 simple that a child can use it, It will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.25, or with six beautiful mount- 
ed objects for Three Dollars, Address 

HENRY CRAIG. 
182 Centre-st., N. ew-York., 

Mr, Henry Crata—Vear Sir; I have received the Micro- 
scope you forwarded to me, and am well pleased with it. It 
is a valuable instrument, one that should be in the house of 
every family, where they can appreciate its value. The study 
of nature 4 one that is interesting and useful. Being in 
company with some of my friends the next day after I re- 
ceived ng | Microscope, I was compelled to part with it. 

lease find inclosed $2.25 for another of your Microsco’ 
Direct to Henry V. Space, White House, P. O., Hunterdon 
Co., New-Jersey. 


STAMMERING, 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Scientific Appliances, the only 
known means for the rapi¢ and permanent cure of stammer- 
ing, Stuttering, &c. 
ey took the Prize Mzpat at the last London Exhibition, 
and of which the Illustrated London News, 2d Aug. 1862 says, 
“Mr, Bates, of Philadelphia, shows some small and ingenious 
instruments for the treatment of stammering, the effect of 
which on an individual so afflicted, is really remarkable.” 
For pamphlets and drawings, describing the same, address 
H.C. L. ME St tee New-York, 























TOOL CHESTS. 


WHAT EVERY FARMER AND AMATEUR 
should have.—One of Parr’s Tool Chests fitted up with com- 
plete sets of tools, sharpened and. set seedy Se use, and 
packed in cases for shipping. Boy's size, containing 44 tools, 
yee $9; Gentlemen's size, ae 80 tools, price Fed 
youth's, conteiting © tools, price $14; Planter’s and Far- 
mer’s, containin tools, price $82; also smaller chests for 
Juveniles, at and $4 each. Lg on receipt of 
price, Send for Circular, elving Ma escriptions, to the 
manufacturer GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Southdown Sheep. 


I offer for sale my Flock of PURE BLOOD SovuTHDOWN 
SHEEP, comsising of 
28 Ewes, 2, 8, and 4 years old, 
2 Rams, 2 and 8 years old. 
17 Ewe Lambs, x weeks old, 
18 Ram Lambs do. 0. 
The Ewes took the first premium at the Westchester Co. 
Agricultural Fair last Fall. Address 
WARREN LELAND, 
Highland Farm, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. or 
Metropolitan Hotel, New-York. 





ITALIAN BEES. 


Thave still “Two GENUINE ITALIAN Se from my 
importation of March, 1861, from Which I shall continue to 
breed during the coming season. Orders are requested to 
be sent in as early as possible. 

Price for a queen with a few hundred workers $10. Safe 
arrival guarante ‘ . ROSE, 68 Exe Piace. 

Or I am willing to sell out these two genuine 
any person that will offer me a fair price for them. 


Ayrshire Cattle for Sale. 


The Subscriber having a herd of eighty-five Ayrshires—com- 
prising fifteen bulls and seventy cows and be at ot 
which were either imported or bred by himselfj—offers at 
private sale several of both sex 


eens to 








sexes, 
Cotalogues, ving a description of each animal, may be 
obtained of FO HOWARD, Office of Boston Culliva- 
tor, or of HENRY H, PETERS 


Southborough, Mass, 





HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRE HEIFERS.— 

Yearling, two and four years old, Thorough bred Devon 

two and three yearsold. For sale by ALFRED M, 
ELL, Madison, Morris Co,, N 


J 
,- 
‘LDERNEY STOCK. THIRTY COWS, HEI- 


FERS, and heifer calves for sale, Apply to 
JOHN T. NORTON, Trustee, Fariington, Conn, 








WV hite Face Black Spanish Fowls, bred from im-’ 
ported and first premium sock, for sale by C. H. Cros- 
BY, Danbury, Ct.—Also Spanish eggs for sale. 


(aastee COUNTY PIG8, in es akin, at 
aseennrar Prices ae Patty Landing ister Co., N > 








SHARE’S PATENT COULTER HARROW. 


HALSTED’S PATENT HAND CULTIVATOR, 


PLOWS, HARROWS, AND CULTIVATORS, &@. 


MILLER’S PATENT HAY PRESS AND STUMP 
PULLER. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS of all kinds, 


FERTILIZERS, GUANO, BONE DUST, Pou 
DRETTE, &C. 


GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS 
GREAT VARIETY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., ‘New-York. 
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FAIRBANE’S 
SCALE WAREHOUSE, 
REMovErnD 


I 
sf 
\ 





FROM NO. 189 BROADWAY, TO 


NO. 262 BROADWAY, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


JAMES L. HAVEN & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
OHIO CHIEF REAPER AND MOWER, 
OHIO PREMIUM GRAIN DRILLS. 
Sedgebeer & Haven's Patent 
' NONPARIEL MILLS. 

IMPROVED CONICAL FRENCH BURR MILLS. 
CUMMING'’S PATENT FODDER CUTTERS. 
SANDFORD’S PATENT STRAW CUTTERS. 

PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
SUGAR CANE MILLS. 
APPLE PARERS. 
BUILDER'S HARDWARE. 
CASTINGS. 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
List to JAS. L. HAVEN & CO., 
Nos. 173, 175 & 177 West 2d. st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


peer Agricultural Works. 


» WESTINGHOUSE & 00., Proprietors. 


an ae a Circular, containing full description of the Un- 
equaled, Lever, and Endless Chain Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners, Clover Hullers, Wood Saws, &c., manufactured 
by the subscribers. Address 
G, Westinghouse & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





THE ORIGINAL BUCKEYE 


HAS NO 





C. AULTMAN & CO., Canton, Ohio. 

BUCKEYE M. M. CO., Worcester, Mass. 

H. & E. F. COOPER, Watertown, Jeff. Co., MT: 
G. SWEET & CO., Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
GEO. P. YORK, Westfield, Chautauqua Co., ip: 





Sizes and Prices to suit all. 
avoid disappointment. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BUY THE BEST. 


cl GNY WMO 


With all ef its Valuable Sacerama 


EQUAL. 


Order early and 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Po’keepsie and New-York. 
CHILDS & WOODFORD, Utica, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
D. A. WOODBURY, Rochester, Monroe Co.,N. Y. 
HIRAM CURTIS, Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

HIRAM DEATS, Pittstown, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 











ALLENS PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. 





This Plow derives its name from the form of the mold board, which is a segment of a perfect cylinder, with its ends cut 
~ 4m the style of ordinary mold boards. Its lines are thus always horizontal to the surface of the land, and consequently turn 
the furrow slice with the same uniformity as a wheel on its axle, and with the least possible friction. The friction is still 

further reduced, by the peculiar arrangement of the POINTS or SHARES, and LAND SIDE, which, combined with its other 
improvements, reduces the draft from ONE-FOURTH tO ONE-THIRD Less than that required by tlie best class of plows now 
in general use. For lightness of draft, simplicity of construction, ease of holding, and certainty of turning all soils of 
any required depth and width, it far surpasses any other plow. 

Price of No. 0, is $7.00; No. 1, is $9.00; No. 2, is $10; No. 3 is $12; with one extra polished share for each plow. Price, ex- 
tra, of Skim or Front Plow, $1.50; Wrought Side Coulter and Clamp, $1,25; Wheel, $1.00. 

All the above Plows are polished, strong, and highly finished, and are warranted to give entire satisfaction When prop- 
erly managed. Polished Steel Plows can be furnished of each of the above sizes, 

Also every style of the latest improved PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, and a full assortment of ACRICUL- 
TURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS; FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS; PERUVIAN and MANIPULATED 
GUANO; SUPERPHOSPHATE, guaranteed to be the best in the market, and perfectly reliable; Poudrette; Plaster of 
Paris, &c. R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

SUCCESSORS TO R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 WATER-ST., NEW-YORK. 


GEO. W. PARSONS, 


DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements, 
SEEDS, MACHINERY, FERTILIZERS, &C., 


110 Market-st., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Farmers in Pennsylvania can obtain from this establish- 
ment anything in the line of Agricultural Machinery, Seeds, 
&e., ¢ is in the market, at short notice, and on the most 

favorable terms. Inquiries promptly attended to. 











peskses PATENT DOUBLE PLOWING MA- 


CHICHES' boty COMBINED FU. WING, COVERING, 
CULTIVATING, HOEING, HILLING, —< | POTATO 0 DIG: 
GING MAC! ity Se Manufactured and 8: ‘La 

GRIFFIN: BROTH R&C 
Send for Circular. 60 Courtlandt-st., Now Work, 


ARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS IN 
aoaae VARIETY ot ee orm ox = Agricaltaral 


artinadtee Ne ew-York, 




















THE “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS? 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS, 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ED! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received trom WEst- 
ERN STATE Farks in 1861. ~ 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work. They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs, 

THE HORSE-POWER runs pon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE. 

("EVERY MACHINE.IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAOC- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED._49 : 

Liberal discount to dealers—Agents wanted, State, Coun- 
ty, and Shep Rights for sale. 

For Circulars and further information address 

E. H. BENNET, Late Bennet Brothers, 
42 and 44 Greene-st.. New-York. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 
For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS, 


Miller’s Patent Hay Press. 


‘Worked by one horse will bale one ton of hay per h 
not exceeding in cost 50 cents per ton. Can be Leiked = 
any ordinary barn. Also Portable Press, worked by two 
men, will bale hay for $1 per ton, and has more than duuble 
ee - eh of any net portabl press in use, Also Miller's 
AND XTRA ‘OR, is superior to any 


DAVID L. MILLER, 
Madison, Morris Co., New-Jersey 
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CLARK’S SORGO JOURNAL. 


A neat little monthly of 16 large Octavo pages, devoted ex- 
clusively to NORTHERN SuGaR CANE, price $1 per year, 
mailed. Each number worth the. subse: Ly tion pri for a 
year to a person wishing to profit by the experience 0” 
others in this important branch of agriculture. 

In ordering, write plainly the County and State, as well as 
name of Post Office and person 

Publisher of the Sorgo Journal, ‘Cincinnati, O. 








GENTS WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 

VICTOR'S HISTORY of the Rebellion, THE acKNOWL- 
EDGED STANDARD. ENDORSED bythe PRESIDENT, CABINET, 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, GOVERNORS, BANCROFT the His- 
TORIAN, and by the Press generally. 2 Vols. now ready. Ex- 
pensively illustrated with steel engravings. Sold by Sub- 
scription onl , and exclusive ry given; canvassers 
make from to $100 per week, Send for Circular of terms, 


&c. Addre 
EDW’D F. HOVEY, 18 Spruce-st., New-York. 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 


American Bird Fanvier -...,.........- teendeevarcere-e ee $0 3 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia... Bh A dein Seca BF 5 00 
American Florist’s Guide tod 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*. 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape 
Allen's (R, L.) American Farm ook: 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture..... 
] ement's wa N.) Rabbit Fancier " 
1it’s (J. B.) Rural Economy..... Seurectes 
rid geman’ "s F ruit Cultivator’s Manual....i...... 
ridgeman "8 Young Gardener's Assistant. oe shente 
rid geman’ ‘s Kitchen Garden Instructor.. re ge es 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide Tire: 
Brandt’ 's Age of Horses* _(Enetish ‘and German).: nice 
3reck'’s Book of Flowers................ 
srowne’s American Poultry Yard 
uist’s American Flower Garden Directory . 
suist’s Family | ee Gardener*............ 
Central Park Guide............0:-se008 
Chorlton’s Gra “s Grower’ 's Guide®" **° 7 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book..............-...... 
Cole’s Veterinarian. ownenateenn 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ....... rab oxs aa 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor.............. 
Dana's Muck Manual for Farmers,............sees00- 
Downing’s Cottage Residences®........... .......cesssees 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 8 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden............ 
Castwood on the Cranberry® ...........:... 
tmployment of Women—By Virginia van 2 
uvery Lady her own Flower Gardener .. . 
fouscatien® ‘s American Kitchen Gardener . eeevecces 
French's Farm Drainage *...........céseseees popqeepocese 
Field's . Cae W.) Pear C1 ical de Laas dentine 
Mish Culture. .......0-.ssscecsseesssrererecsccens consesees 
lint (Charles L.) on Grasses*............. Spa deeee weaeiet 
‘lint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming®*. ................ 
Fuller's wy aoe wk Culturist. 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding 
Gray's Mauual of Botany.... 
Guenon on Milch Cows..... 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Harris’ Inagcte Injurious to Yesuanee, plain, 
do. do. colored plates. 
Herbert's hits . Horsekeepers** ; do ewe rcbowdeveededcus 
Hooper's Do: 
Johnson on M conten 
Kidder’s Bee Culture : 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee* ...... 
Leslie’s Recipes for Cooking..... 
uchars’ Hothouses ........... 
Liebig’s Y ah “ee Chemistry . 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan Horses 
anual of Agriculture by G. 
M avhew" 's Illustrated Horse Doctor 
‘3 American Gardener’. 5 ebtike's wane ° 
eehan’s Ornamental Trees....... 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy.. Tats secnaooncarmnevedote 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot . © 0b epeepesoces eee: re .000e 
istakes of Educated Men.......... .. .....s.ccc0 eases 
ann’ 8 Land MPN Ss wo Sccbbebees He cpdadeth ccc ctt tdste 
and Annual pee h Je dededes de Sth ide 
Rarton's Setonwnc BROCRIUALO 6 sabiice ys esd! SocceSddsded 
Olcott's Sorgho and mphee 5 Pee = ow 
Our Farm o Four Acres. ,* 
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Parlor Gardener... .......,- 
Parsons on the Rose. . ; 
Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measur: dp pe epeespnavots 
Phantom Bouguet, or Skeleton Leaves’ oe ennsda'ee oie 
Phin's Grape Culture .................. ear Pie RN + 
Quinby’s Mysteries ot a keeping*. 
1 dell's Sheep Husband ry 
Richardson on the Dog.. 
Richardson on the Hog .. 
Robins’ Produce ana Fees Reckoner. 
8 ES 
Shepherd’s Own Book ..............cec00-08 E 
Skillful Housewife sBee sbobe:aedconidsironds Soeocede 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening.............- Sp igerting 
Spencer's Education of Chile PON**,, 6650t0. 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.. j 
Todd's (8. E.) Young Farmer's Manuai.,..............., 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ..........scscscseceeceres 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual. . 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens*. 
Watson's American Home Garden. 
Week's (John M.) Manual on Bees. 
Wood's Class Boo Bota 


o n 
Yale Colle 7 Agricultural Letina. é 
fouatt an ooner on the Horse . 
Youatt pw fe artin on Cattle .....:........ 
Youatt on the Hog............00s¢: Energy epg pitehs sneiec oan 
SD cass. So cmcaeetssstite ce cvs es as Magi Roh 
Youmans amans’ Household Science Ado dL. cabs sosbih 
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| whe Cranberry and its Culture. 
The Subscriber has issued acircular from the press, treat- 
ing on the Cranberry and its Culture. Said Circular will 
give persons the proper information as to the commence- 
ment of the culture. He will take pleasure in forwarding 
them to all parts of the United States, to those sending stamp 
to pay postage. Persons wishing plants in large or small 
quantities, may receive them by express, for wet or dry soil. 
Address GEORGE A, BATES, 
Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


BA bag A gg eee BUDDING 
100 poaken” For salesy SHEPPARD @ SEW VAD, rt 
214 Pearl-st., New- York, 








hese OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
Re Po ona ae and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 
TWIN HAY B PES, &c., suitable for Cary, tinge 


for sale in lots to eat, -. 
porter, 248 Front-st., New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fine, MEpI- 
UM, and CoaRsE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intringic Value of your money, 

N. B, A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. - 


PURE GROUND BONE. 
Farmers — Dealers will do well to send in their orders 
for BONE er roe the demand is heavy, We will give you 
a PURE AR North tg Agricultural Warehouse. 
” GRIFFING, B OTHER & CO, 
0 Gourtlandtst, New-York. 


GUANO. 


CALIFORNIA AND PATOS ISLAND GUANO, rich in 
ammonia and phosphates ots which we are sole importers 
also the celebrated ICHABOE. All for sale in lots to suit 


urchasers, Applyto WAKE 0., 
" " ar S Soman New-York. 














Fish Manure. 

Believed to be the best and cheapest manure in the market, 
As it can not be kept in store, and a considerable quantity 
has to be brought from the factory at a time, I will receive 
orders deliverable ahead. Price $25 per ton, 2000 lbs., packed 
in barrels. Order soon.—Bone-Dust, Superphosphate, Guano, 
Plaster, &c. JOHN VANDERBILT, 

23 Fulton-st., New-York. 


POUDRETTE. 
Farmers and Dealers sup ne with a pure article, 
Send for Farmers’ Agriculturs tural | Almanas Be the} eget 1863, 


} Gourtlaniter, SOVXork. 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—_o-—— 
This Manure is manufactured from pase Raw Bones, and 
warranted to contain all their ery organic matter—no 
burned or calcined bonesare and itis sold under a guar- 
anty from the manufacturers that it is tree from adulteration. 


Last season the demand for this manure exceeded that 

~y fx <a one, and with few exceptions the results have 
been igh uy fovores, e.. ains will be spared to maintain 
its stan: of populari ‘SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


Price, $46 ao 2,000 lIbs., Cash. 
RHODES SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


THE STANDARD MANURE. 
Prepared from Bones treated with Pulpparic Acid, uniform 
in quality and Hay gong n price, 
Pars CORN, TOBACCO, AND ROOT CULTURE, 
L80 TOP-DRESSING ON THE GROWING Poe 
“RE ODES" "the long established MANURE in the Amer- 
ican market, besides having European reputation, can not 
be excelled for the above seasona’ 
Our usual jerge stock now ene for de Mew h peers and 
farmers apply to HENRY E. MORING, General 
97 Pearl-st., near Hanover oi rats ork, 
r B. M. RHODES & €O., 
82 South-st., Bowiy’ 's Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Pure Bone Dust. 


The exhorbitant price of Peruvian Guano, makes these the 
cheapest and best fertilizers which the farmers can use. 
OTHER FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS, 
R. H. ALLEN_& co., 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Hoxrs AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOs- 
PHATE OF LIME. A Substitute for Peruvian Guano. 


Sold at wholesale ona ai 
RIFVING, ROTHER & CO., 
New-York 























OF THE 


LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


POUDRETTE, 


FOR SALE BY 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 COURTLANDT-ST, 
NEW-YORK, 





In lots to suit purchasers, This Company have the largest 
capital and factory of the kind in the world, and possess the 
best facilities for manufacturing the night soil of New-York 
City, for which they have the exclusive contract, into a dry, 
inodorous, but powerful manure—superior to any other fer- 
tilizer in market, taking cosT and YIELD. into consideration, 
Price $1.60 per barrel, free from cartage, for any qeany 
over 7 barrels—or only $16 per ton, 

g" Beware of spurious imitations, put up in barrels to re- 
resemble this Company's brand, 

Attention is called to the following letter from a farmor: 


FARMINGTON, N, H., OcToBER 9, 1862, 
James R. Dry, Esq., President Lodi Manufacturing Co, 

For several years past IT have used asa fertilizer; the Lodt 
Wanaetaniak Co.'s La nn I commenced eneed, th 1859, [ 
then had atenant carryin my m: Spee peanen. ie 

eeahes to hlta, but heh meant aa sh faith in thin 

ense m, but he had bu le an thin 
barr ayard manure. I purchased some P y hist 
it from the freight-house ; opened ‘it; came “tt ae Hee 
wide open, and said, ** You HAVE GOT OH ee yy A 
18 + fe BUT Dine.” I Lae i —— -_ cenit ae it 
was no’ new; ¢ ha’ get eated, 
as it cost him nothing, I a him to in 


We had a piece of poem: sandy loam mand, wi bon] he plant- 

php Saget pe Mh a 
se rows, then om: rome, an 

pe Ril co be hed e mid to try tae” _ 

The poouls was, that where the Poudrette was put, the 
tatoes came up three or. four om before 1 
tops were twice the size durin season, and at harvest- 
ing we vice. the two oe a oe ‘oes of a the the is 

ve twice the quan 0} e 
lad wee.) Te _~ A potatoes, an other in the 

The lime nad no eeocep tia effect, , 

We had a piece of corn land, sandy Joam, land 
is sandy and gravelly [oam.) the by | hada Ee ras 
say ten cords of barn g tothe acre, ite banat 
land, a part plougived ind the fall ioe t rt 7 


g. The ee ara a com 

Taixture of night soil, hog manure seat foeatun nee : 
veral times shovelled over, and well eats tog 5 
This was put i in the hill. In eight rows thro middle 
of the piece. nee omitted ahd Po’ tte substituted 
instea Ther result was, the Py brought the corn up 
sooner, of a better color, and a ye 4 jad eeks after 


t came up, nearly twice as = it a 
head and shoulder above the . +5 “during the. : at 
ere we re 





harvesting, we measured the five 
bushels with the compost, we had six bushels the 
Poudrette, 

This satisfied me, and convinced tenant 
that it-was something besides prrr. me go € aa 
whatever I plant ever since, and shail continue to do 80, ag 
long as it maintains its character, and is furnished at reason- 
p= os eee. We sometimes think we save = entire crop ot 

use of Poudrette, in case frost, as it 
brinas The crop to maturity at least a wee por! er, 

There has been an increasing demand here i has 
been introdt ced, and from my own observation, a: e in- 
formation of others, I think it does as = on “upland 
as upon sandy loam. I have not been since my’ 
first onpermnent, but every year I left hy lew rows 80 as to be 
sure that it maintains its character. The Present year there 
isa very mar difference in the ce of a few rows 
veads he ap Sete Reorces 
ves! le e n ac- 
cnstomed to it, is not very flattering. 1 zi 
dote on this point. In 4 


upon a 
t couple of barre! for wh Think % he 
He tnierabed ane afterwards that he. took te ite 


lone, and ed it; I to 
satan Sean gee mae BAe? 
barrels. No one alo: é tried it, 






iti Some that 
thought it had been worth them $5 per Garsal. T heve 
r fertilizers, such 0, 
of which are beneficial, but none come fale up to the Pow 
fertilizers is, uat the smell Bot offenaive and i 3a 
iv 
kill the seed, my seed 
And again, it gi 80 & 
ri tw THE ILL WISH THR RED. “A Guart ty hotaeere ie 


ample f r ten hil Wich rate barrel wil 
sand Ih goers hin wk 


hw it to do well when a 
a alight matter 0 a ati in ‘hte ve nill with the pat ith 
can drop it boy can drop — jae, 1B 
not require | ny to 


post, and is a pro’ Station a IO ts at ‘ we 


The Company’s pamphlet, containing directions for use 
and other valuable information, will be sent free'torany one 
applying for the same, Address 


J. T. FOSTER, 
Care of the Lodi Manufacturing Co, 
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Contents for April 1863. The following Pr s will be continued through 2. These premiums are special ; no other premiums of 
eat leit the month of Apri!. See N. BB. below, and page 104. any kind will be paidon names sent for these vines. 
Advertisers—Special Request to 104 3. The mailing of the vines will commence March 27th, 
cesses ces ececeseecees and continue until May Ist, or later, according to the lo- 
is of Soils and Plants...... ietin sear aihs «senes 114 E 2 ’ B 

Appie—-What kind Bild de cub cook indicsoeeensad 115 GOOD GRAPES cality to which they are sent. To all who apply early 
Bees—Apiary in April ...... eS eo atiil 101 enough, a Circular Leiter will be ‘sent out about a week 
eee on eine, c ce US FOR in advance, stating the time the plants will be mailed 
rge f EF, r8 tothem. The Circular will also give directions for the 

B Girls’ Columns—Editor with his Young Read- , 
oysan r 0) r wing EN 7ER YBODY. treatment of the vines, with hints on culture, etc. The 


ers—Flying Foxes—Blue Birds — Confiding Birds ; 
Pleasing Incident—A Mysterious Black Cat—Boys 
and Girls’ Garden—Problems...3 Illustrations . .120-21 
Buying—A Good Time for..... ‘ Pee 
Clocks—Cleanin 
Cloves and Fe Fane EG. cce'eses sont sodeddpes THustrated.. eH 


pe + Rg 
Hints -Rtaliroad ‘Cake—Soda Biscuit—A 
Wetting Deve; Bread Coffee—Economical Whe 
Breal—Potato. Yeast—Boiled Wheat—To Boil Egesii9 












Corn Marker—Improvements on......... bo cbsodecces 112 
Crops—Reports on State of .......5--..ceeeseeeaeeees 104 
Dog Question—Both Sides of.. evce 10 
Ergot or Spurred Rye .......  .-- ssesee ‘Illustrated. .105 
Exhibition—Strawberry—$50 in Premiums... ..... --101 
Parm Work for April. .........000. sccseeessescocesees 
Fiax Culture—Notes on..III...... oo +eeeJllustrated. “iO 
Flower Garden and Lawn in April.......00¢ ne see tek 108 
Fiowers—Perennials—Good Selection... coe cocccokee 
Fruit Garden in April...........---+eeecesee Sdevel¥ee 100 
Fruits Bottled—Success in Keeping .. concveeen SAO 
Fruits—Small—Good Vurieties.............. reir eT: | | 
Garden—Kitchen in April.......... . 99 
Grape Trellises. . . Tllustrated..116 
Grape Vines—Propogation by Grafting... 3 Lllustr.. tt 4 
Grass Lands—Seeding........... apekoendabendite 2oee 
Green and Hot-Houses in April. ......++..+.+00++ Sies “Jot 
Harness—Care Of......-..+-00-s0+-+ seer eens onnanee es lll 
Healing ety Bambug........0scccccces 900 ebee 119 
Horses—Lampas in........... «+ se ccvesveees coveceee LIO 
Humbugs—Notes on a Few.......--.-++- og panseed 
Insects—Are ao Injurious Dette serge co 113 
Insects—Tobacco Worm.........-.. 3 Illustrations ..108 
Lantern Blinks XXXIIL- —A Bachelor Farmer,.., . oft 
Letter from a Housekeeper....... $004 oe rene oeovees 
Lime—Notes on Using. ......++.---++s+000% . 107 
Linch Pin Extractor............. -Tiustrated. 105 
Losses Turned to Profit............- $ We eBVeps bcebeesiee 
Manure—How to Stop a Leak....... moose none beebe ++ 118 
EER ENEED ©.» weveqcone poocescocvccercope sess ones ‘ 
TROTAt BABOTI so v.cnocvcvccvccccccrysrccnsecces ce.eee 
Orchard and Nursery in TS SPoenr tere 
Peaches—Treatment for the Yellows..............+.- 115 
Pears—Late Profitable ...........-.sccsccsecececeeces = 
Peas—Cultivating Early.....esceescecsersseccsecceees 
Plowing—Importance of Good........-+ Illustrated. He 
Pium Knot—Observations On....- ..-4 Illustrations. .113 
Premium List—Changes in.......... GeV ele Ge veew ved 104 
Premiums—Good Crepe Vine.. .-104 
Potatoes—W hat they are..... é ") Tllustrated.. HH 
Poul) Profits of one i jose WoO. Hes6 6 Wbewss te. 135 ANB 
eae vececcce’ eebessess +. 119 
sede ereeeeene . 05 
: —Western Life........... Spevecseue 118 
Ue Slodvore cocdedisve 115 
tren, ming Woolen....... aoe khwepae’a + 
s—Cu livating with GrapeS........ sees... 
STIONS AND NoTEs For Argun ...[/lustrated. ts 
School Question Book—New Edition... Cob seis 121 
Sweet Potato Culture.... 2.2... ...cce cece eee cece ees oe 
Tobacco Book—Prizé oisk eae 
4q Culture—Prize Essay... pateneneete ~Miuatrated. a 
MEU. 0 imon . seb vveee doncwp cos 
Wisconsin Farming—Notes on........ ...... ot. wenoen 106 
INDEX TO “‘ BASKET,” OR SHORTER ARTICLES. 
Agriciltural Bureau. ....101/Grass,Seeding Bare Sponsios 


Apple Pomace for Feed .102 
pend Sweet jae at sph 7 
Apples in So. Thinet oe 


Grass, Specimen Named,102 
Hedges—Willow........103 
Hungarian Grass.. 
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Black Spanish. 103 
per Are. 102 
on New.. 
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Books Not Advanced.—By reference to 
the list on page 127; it will be seen that the prices remain 
the same for April as for March, with two or three ex- 
ceptions. Several are strnck out because no longer is- 
sued, and some additions are made. This list. is good 
only for the month. in which it appears, as during the 
scarcity of paper publishers are continually advancin 
prices, and suspending publication of many books. K 


Here is a Special Offer that will interest 
a very large number of our readers, 


During the past year we have had grown and selected a 
choice stock of vines of the best two grapes for general 
culture now known, viz.: the Delaware and Concord.—Our 
successful experience in sending out 40,000 Strawberry 
plants by mail, all over the country, and without a dozen 
cases of failure, has demonstrated that with the same 
care in putting up and mailing,.we can send grape vines 
in the same manner. We therefore offer to send these 
vines as premiums to all who will forward subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist. (See conditions below.) 
We believe almost every one can find two or more 
neighbors or others, who will subscribe for the paper 
if its merits and cheapness are properly brought to 
their notice by some one who has read the paper and can 
speak from experience of its value. It is now the cheap- 
est journal in the country—with its many carefully pre- 
pared articles for the Farm, Garden, Household, and the 
Young People. Though constantly making improvements 
—and though printing paper and other expenses are near- 
ly doubled—we keep it at the old price of $layear. (The 
purchase of a jarge stock- of paper in advance, and the 
great increase in subscriptions enable us to do this.)—— 
The vines we offer, are not only good ones, but they are 
of the best two sorts for general culture, viz.: the 


Delaware and Concord. 


The Delaware is universally ‘conceded to be the 
best flavored grape, and taking into account all its good 
qualities, it is placed highest on the list in many parts of 
the country. The scarcity and high price of the vines 
have hitherto prevented their general diffusion, (Less 
than three years ago we paid $3 each for our first stock 
of vines, and very small ones at that.) 

The Concord is a very early grape, adapting it to 
cultivation much further north than the Isabella and 
most others. It is exceedingly productive and vigorous, 
and thrives even under neglect. It has been thoroughly 
tested, East and West, and though some think it not equal 
in flavor to the Delaware, it is pronounced very good by 
all. For general, careless culture, under all circum- 
stances,-we place the Concord first on the list. Most 
others put the Delaware far before it. (See report of the 
Fruit Growers’ Meeting, on pages 82-3 last month.) 
Our advice therefore is, that all who can do so, should 
get one or more vines of each variety, and afterward 
muitiply the kind that proves by experience to be best 
suited to their individual locations, soils and preferences. 
We offer to send these Grape Vines on the following 


CONDITIONS :—On and after March ist, 
(not before), to those sending Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist for Volume 
XXII. (1863) at One Dollar each, we will 
forward, securely packed and post-paid: 


_ For K-yxe@ Subscribers at $1 each, I Vine. 
For bscribers at $1 each, 3 Vines. 
For Subscribers at.§1 cach, & Vines. 
For Wem Subscrivers at $1 each, 10 Vines. 


And for over ten, subscribers; one vine for each 
name, We specially-request that the names of any 
club for the vines be all sent at the same time. 

[a Those sending for premium vines can make 
their own choice: if for one vine, which kind ; if for 
two or more, what number of each, and give in full the 
Post Office address to which they are to be sent. 

N. B.—1. The above premiums are only for subscribers 
sent in on or after March 1st, and will only continue open 
so long as our supply lasts. Probably however the 
supply will hold out through the month of April, and 





‘perhaps as long into May as it will do to mail the vines. 
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plants going furthest South, will’ of course be sent 
first, and those furthest North the latest; but every ap- 
plication will be entered in order, as soon as it comes to 
hand, so that no one will be unsupplied, who applies be- 
fore the entire stock of vines is exhausted. 

Tt will of course be a pleasure, as well as for our in 
terest in the future, to have every vine a good one, put 
up carefully and in the best manner, and to have it re- 
ceive stich care and attention as to make it give entire 
‘satisfaction. As stated above, we have within a year 
past mailed 40,000 strawberry plants, and have not 
heard of half a dozen cases of failure or dissatisfaction. 
We hope for equally good success with the Grape Vines, 

a@r Special to Subscribers in Canada, 
and on the Pacific Coast.—There will be con- 
siderable risk, in sending vines to the Pacific Coast after 
April Ist. The practice of some of the Postmasters in 
the Canadas and other British Provinces, of charging 20 
cents an ounce, after the United States postage is pre- 
paid, will prohibit sending these vines there, except when 
they can be sent to a United States Post-Office near the 
Line, or be sent by express. When eight or more are sent 
together, they can frequently go by express. We do not 
advise planting the Delaware in New-Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Lower Canada, or in Upper Canada, except south 
of Lake Ontario. The Concord will often thrive farther 
North; and in favorable locations, the Delaware also. 
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Supplying Lost Numbers of the 
Agriculturist,—To several inquirers. —When we 
have mailed the papers carefully and correcily as we al- 
ways strive to do, our legal responsibility ceases. But 
our custom is to send a duplicate copy where the first 
has been lost by mail, or has been injured by using it as 
a specimen in securing subscribers—not when injured by 
lending to those who never subscribe.. When specially 
desired, a specimen copy is supplied for canvassing. Pa- 
per is too costly to send out specimen copies at random, 
With the above exceptions, 10.cents is charged for extra: 
copies, of the current or past ' We can not send 
numbers or volumes priot to Volume 16, (1857). 
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Back Volumes & Numbers For Sale. 


We have complete sets of Vols, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs. 
PRICES AT THE OFFICE, 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, unbound............ $1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, bownd.............. $1.50 each, 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL, 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, unbound 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, bownd,.....,..+.....-$2.00 each; 

Brypina.—Sets of numbers. sent to “the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 
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American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THoRovGH-coInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
URE—such as frowing FIELD CROPS ; oncnarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; @arDEN VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwgERs for the 
LAWN.or YARD; care of. DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 


The Editors are all practtrcan WORKING MEN, 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 


State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections seat nt the 
country—it is for ihe wholé AMERICAN 


A German edition is published, of the same size 
and price as the English, and containing os oh of its reading 
matter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 


TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German “yaam 


One copy, one year........ d06d's peewee --$1 2 
Six copies, one year.........+. de dp'ehibieh Eiiiesle > o 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 


ie Add to the ubove rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents;. 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents, 


Bae ge anyw ers in the United States and Territories 
d by the. subscriber, and is only siz cents @ 

oom if fai i in advance at the office where it is received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 

dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 
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